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JEANNETTE ISABELLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

1 

Not Richard Cceur de Lion, when immured by the 
treachery of the French monarch on his return from 
the Crusade, he first caught the sound of his faithful 
Blondel's harp, and recognized his voice beneath his 
prison wall — not even that royal captive, amid all 
the sufferings and privations to which he was ex- 
posed, welcomed more gladly the well-known melody, 
and hailed in it an earnest of his approaching re- 
lease^ than did our unfortunate heroine, when the 
familiar tones of Pisatelli's song had first struck 
upon her ear. Her impatience for the arrival of the 
promised hour often increased as the day wore; and 
though she trembled with apprehension lest her 
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attendant should perceive any alteration in her de- 
meanour^ and dreaded that each moment some un- 
guarded word or action might excite suspicion^ or 
betray her confident expectation of succour^ she could 
not help rising repeatedly from her seat^ gazing at 
intervals from the window, and pacing agitatedly up 
and down her apartment, in a manner which suffi- 
ciently evinced the feverish workings of her mind 
within. 

She embarrassed herself by reflecting on the 
possible mode in which the assured assistance would 
be offered: — all means appeared to her so difficult 
and so precluded, that it seemed as if little short of 
the power of magic itself would be necessary to open 
the bolts and bars -with which she was environed. 
She went mechanically through the ordinary ope- 
rations of the toilet, and the dinner-table, and not 
without increasing nervousness, and an almost un- 
controllable desire to confide to some human coul 
the secret which seemed too great for her to bear; 
she regarded from time to time the hands of her 
watch upon the mantel-piece, as they adviinced 
nearer and nearer to the period appointed for her 
deliverance. Seven— eight — ^nine, had successively 
been counted, as the deep-toned booming note of 
St. Paul's bell sounded louder and more [distinct 
than usual, borne on the wings of an easterly wiod 
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JEANNSTTB I6ABBLLE. 3 

to the silence and stillness of her chamber. The 
quarters in like manner passed away— one — two- 
three — each after the other— *and only a few minutes 
remained before the anxiously expected period should 
arrive:— on this moment seemed to hang all her 
future destiny. 

She was lost for a few instants in the abyss of 
thought. On waking from her reverie, she saw the 
hand of the time-piece standing on the hour of ten: 
•^.and at the same moment the door of her chamber 
was opened by a key from without, and the figure of 
an elderly gentlewoman entered, who motioned 
authoritatively to the domestic to withdraw, and was 
instantly obeyed, as if she were a person who exei^ 
cised an acknowledged right, and had the recognized 
power to give what orders or directions she pleased, 
and to enforce their performance. The lady, how- 
ever, was dressed in exceedingly plain apparel. The 
simplest cottage straw-hat was so shaped as to 
darken with its close shade the features, as well a^ 
the locks of gray hair, which peeped out plenteously 
between the bonnet and the face, which it thus more 
than half conces^ed. The colour of her dress ap- 
proached nearly to that slaty or dove-coloured tint 
which distinguishes the modest and unassuming 
tribe of the Quakeresses. There were no flaunting 
ribbands, no gaudy buea in her attire ; but the tout- 
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ensemble of her appearance presented an air of neat- 
ness^ and of quiet harmony, which assimilkted well 
with the unaffected simplicity of her deportment, and 
the unambitious kindness of her address. At her 
first entrance there was a mutual pause, each of the 
two ladies involuntarily resting, as it were, for one 
moment, to take a rapid survey of the other; our 
heroine, struck by the extraordinary power which 
seemed to be thus exercised by her who had come 
to her deliverance, and at a loss to account for it, or 
to connect her appearance with the name of Pisa- 
telli, and the new arriver literally awed and over- 
come by the unexpected brilliance of beauty which 
she saw before her:— a beauty which, much as she 
had heard of its attractions, exceeded all that ima- 
gination had previously conceived, or partiality 
painted: — a beauty, which, even in its present 
depression, bowed down with its woes, ^nd a prey to 
sorrow and despair, shone out still with a lustre 
undimmed and undiminished. 

In general, we do not agree with the sentiment of 
the poet, who sings, 

^ That woman's tear b lovelier than her smile,'' 

nor in the still more forced and unnatural wish 

expressed by another, 

'< Give smiles to those that love thee less, 
But keep thy tears for me.^ 
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In our notion^ the appearance of happiness is essen- 
tial to the perfect and highest developement of beauty 
— ^there must be a semblance of repose, with some- 
thinjg of the sense of enjoyment impressed on the' 
features, to give the human countenance the sweet- 
est expression of which it is susceptible. Beauty in 
distress is still doubtless beautiful; but we cannot 
help thinking that by so much the more there is of 
distress, so Qiuch the less will there be of beauty. 
Iphigenia or Antigone may touch us by their suffer- 
ings, they create an interest by their lamentations—* 
they move our sympathy and pity : — ^but these emo- 
tions of the mind are inconsistent with the absolute 
and abstract consideration of personal beauty. Mil- 
ton was aware of this, when he talked of the ** smile 
on Hebe's dimpled cheek," and Homer, also, when 
he gave to Venus the epithet of laughter-loving^ 
'' py^fAfjLsiiri^ A^foJiTij." For our own part we will 
let others be swayed or not as they like by the 
eloquent argument: 

''Ah! too convincing, dangerously dear. 
In woman's eye th' unanswerable tear/' 

SO long as we are allowed to adopt in preference for 
the motto of our own choice the 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo 
Dulce loqnentem. 
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On the present occasion, however, as the features of 
our heroine relaxed from their long-continued ex- 
pression of suffering and endurance, and seemed to 
to speak with animation, with gratitude, with hope, 
and confident expectation, there was, perhaps, a 
double charm added to her beauty in the transition 
from grief to joy — something of the ^outfvoev yehourMray 
something like the glance of the sunbeam on the 
dew of the flower, and it was no wonder that her 
mysterious visitant was for an instant speechless, 'as 
she contemplated for the first time, and under such 
peculiar and trying circumstances, the dazzling 
loveliness of the figure which stood before her. 
The position of the two characters might not inaptly 
be compared to that of Elizabeth and Mary, in that 
beautiful picture of the Salutation, painted by 
Raphael, and engraved by Desnoyers, in which the 
resemblance is made still stronger by the i*emarkable 
talent with which the artist has contrived so won- 
derfully to soften down the swelling roundness of 
Elizabeth's figure into a superior charm, giving it a 
twofold attraction, and a peculiar grace. Our bene- 
volent old lady was, nevertheless, the first to recover 
her self-composure sufficiently to break the silence. 
She advanced, and took Jeannette Isabelle affec- 
tionately by the hand: — "Come, my daughter," 
she said, " for from henceforth you shall be as a 
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dau^ter to me, who have no child — attire yourself 
quickly, and let us' leave this wicked house* This 
is no place for one whose countenance is an indica- 
tion both of the delicacy of your physical construc- 
tion, and of the susceptibility to suffering of the 
mind within." 

. Jeannette kissed in silence, and with a full heart, 
the hand which was held out to her ; and hastened^ 
with all the speed possible, to make such necessary 
changes in her dress/^as were required for her instant 
departure. 

^' You have had much to undress here," con- 
tinued the amiable and gentle^voiced old lady, 
<< your sufferings have been great, and you have been 
tried in the fire : but the Lord loveth whom he 
chasteneth, and I rejoice to see that the meekness 
and resignation of your disposition, and of your 
philosophy, have enabled you to bear these tempo- 
rary trials so well. It is but for a little while that 
we are called upon to labour here in God's vineyard, 
and when after death we shall receive the wages of 
our hire, how incomparably small in the balance will 
appear the little pains and privations to which we 
may aU of us have been exposed in this earthly and 
transitory state !" 

Jeannette, Isabelle had too much good sense, as 
well as too much good feeling, to make any obser- 
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Tation which might appear in the least dissentient 
to the pious and charitable old lady. She knew that 
unnecessarily to shock or wound the sentiments of 
others, in respect of the articles of their religious 
belief, is one of the most wanton and useless, as well 
as dangerous experiments, which one person can 
make upon another. She quietly assented as she 
hastily tied the strings of her bonnet, and casting a 
large shawl over her shoulders, declared herself per- 
fectly ready to accompany the good angel of her 
deliverance whithersoever her steps might conduct. 
They now advanced speedily together along the 
corridor, at the end of which they found the door 
unbolted, — ^they descended the staircase unmolested 
and unobserved, — they proceeded through the ample 
hall, — the street door even was unguarded by the 
porter, who for some unaccountable reason was 
absent from his usual post; it was, however, secured 
by the lock, but our conductress having drawn a 
•key from her muff, applied it to the keyhole— the 
door turned on its hinge— our heroine precipitately 
descended the steps, and grasped convulsively the 
hand of her guide, who hurried her across the square 
till they arrived at St. James's Street, when she 
called a coach to convey them onward to the place 
of their ultimate destination. It was here, during 
the momentary pause while the coach was drawing 
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Up from the stand, that Jeannette had first time 
enough to look up to the canopy of heaven above 
her. She felt the fresh air blow in her fiice; she 
beheld the stars in the firmament ; she saw the 
glorious moon rejoicing in her path, and she burst 
into hysterical tears; the sensation that she was 
now free overcame her; the recollection of all that 
she had felt, all that she had suffered, since she 
had last trod the earth beneath, and looked up to 
the skies above her, rushed over her memory like a 
whirlwind, and she staggered as she stood, and 
would have sunk to the ground, had she not felt 
herself suddenly encircled and supported by a strongs 
and manly arm ; she looked round, shuddering con- 
vulsively with apprehension, under the idea that she 
had been pursued and overtaken, and she beheld the 
well-known face and heart-cheering smile of Pisa- 
telli. The principessa too, now become the lawful 
wife of the marchese, was not far off; and many and 
long would have been the greetings of such old aivi 
faithful friends, had not the old lady, who appeared 
the monitress and the leading character of the party, 
compelled them all to enter the carriage which was 
now awaiting them, and given immediate orders to 
the coachman to drive in a direction, which did not 
meet the ears of the bewildered, and yet delighted, 
Jeannette Isabelle. 

b2 
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Here she was allowed to comprehend only so 
much of her situation and her destination, as enabled 
her to perceive that it was originally to her dear 
friend the principessa, formerly de Collini, that she 
was indebted for her escape ; and that she had been 
Waiting her arrival, by a preconcerted plan, at the 
comer of the street where they had just met. But 
how her deliverance had been effected through the 
authority and agency of the mysterious old woman, 
whence that authority was derived, or what could be 
the connection between her and Pisatelli and his 
wife, she could not yet divine, nor was any cluie given 
in answer to her questions, which seenied to indicate 
any satisfactory termination to her wonder. In a 
few minutes the carriage stopped — the princess and 
her husband announced to her that they must again 
say farewell ; an embrace and a few tears were ex- 
changed between them ; her two friends descended 
the steps of the coach, and our heroine once more 
found herself left alone with her mysterious com- 
panion, and continuing her journey with she knew 
not whom, she knew not whither. All was magic 
and enchantment to her ; her brain became giddy, 
and reeled with the excitement she had undergone, 
and the uncertainty and perplexity she felt ; she 
was scarcely aware that the carriage again stopped, 
and was exchanged for another, which had the ap- 
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pearance of a private chariot, emblazoned with a 
coronet and a coat. of aims. But as they had ad* 
vanced now a ccHisiderable distance from London, 
and the rattle of the streets, and the glare of lamps, 
and the . din of passengers, was exchanged for the 
(piiet moonlight, and the freshness of the trees that 
overhmig the road, the mind of Jeannette became 
more' composed, and she earnestly interrogated her 
companion as to her destination and the appointed 
place of her. future concealment. All that she could, 
however, obtain from her, was an assurance that in 
six hours they would have finished their journey; 
that she hoped and trusted God Almighty in his 
goodness would look down from heaven and bless 
their endeavours; that as soon as they arrived at 
their destination they would be obliged again to 
part, as it was necessary for the old lady to return 
instantly to the continent, but that the M arch^sa de 
Pisatelli, her oldest and best friend, should shortly 
be sent to visit her, and would arrive in time to 
attend her through her approaching accouchement. 
In the meantime they had made rapid progress on 
their way — and the horses had repeatedly been 
changed — ^the road became wilder and more pictu- 
resque — ^they neared a small village built on the 
acclivity of a hill — and the carriage stopped before 
a low but beautiful cottage, covered with vines and 
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honey-suckles, and the thatch of which was just 
tinged by the rays of the. rising sun. A pretty 
French maid, who was accosted by the old lady as 
Victoire, and who had been apparently expectii^ 
their arrival, ran out to assist our heroine to alight. 
Her companion, refusing all refreshment, and merely 
uttering a short prayer to heaven to bless her, re- 
turned immediately with the same horses oh the 
road to town, assuring her that every thing necessary 
should be immediately forwarded to her. Jeannette 
Isabelle on entering found the cottage furnished 
with every thing her heart could desire — ^books, food, 
wine, baby-linen for the expected infant, and even her 
old and faithful Carlo, who capered round her, and 
almost prevented her from sleep. 



'rt- 
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CHAPTER II. 



Wb must now leave our heroine once more for an 
interval, in order to give some account of our other 
acquaintances, and, especially in the first place, of 
the liberal Lord Fletcher, and his republican asso- 
ciates at Paris. The reader will perhaps remember, 
that when we last took leave of the young nobleman, 
he was giving way, rather unwisely, to the two 
amiable weaknesses of his mind— a love of society, 
and a passion for the fair sex — and that the indul* 
gence of these two caprices had earned for him, 
before he was aware of it, from the very kind and 
considerate people of this most charitable world the 
reputation of a scamp and a rou^, and the familiar 
appellation of the Count Jean de Paris. 

By having come forward in the kindest and 
most generous manner to pay the money for two 
bills, given by a friend to a tradesman, which had 
been protested and seemed likely to cause his ex« 
posure, he had acquired the reputation of having 
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been mixed up in some commercial speculation, or 
some blackleg scheme, which reflected no credit on 
those who were concerned in it. By having been 
seen some half dozen times at the Cercle, and at 
other public gaming tables, at which on the whole 
he had been a considerable loser, he had set afloat 
the report that he was a regular gambler and sharper : 
he was represented by some as having involved bim- 
self largely in private play, which in truth : he bad 
always, upon principle, avoided ; and by others, as 
having won to such an extent^ that be had done 
several ^ of his most intimate friends, and was sup- 
posed to have taken advantage of their inexperience 
in order to gain their money. By having incau- 
tiously spoken of the correspondence which had taken 
place between him and the fair Olympe, he had 
unconsciously given rise to a rumour that he was 
Engaged in constant intrigues and debauches ; that 
he had seduced the wives and daughters of respec- 
table families to which he had been introduced, and 
that he was in short a man altogether of mauvais 
ton, and not to be endured in decent company. So 
great, so irreparable is sometimes the harm which 
a man may do himself by a mere want of reserve 
and a little discretion. So true is the conclusion 
of Aristotle, although somewhat perhaps in a diffe- 
rent sense, that the man who has prudence has all 
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virtues; and the converse of it, that the man who 
has not prudence, has none ! 

Truly amiable, and open-hearted, and generons, 
Lord Fletcher had obtained his bad renommee only 
by his benevolent actions. It might truly be said 
of him, that he was no man's enemy but his own. 
The men that he had served were, in many instances, 
the very first to turn round and speak evil of him 
behind his back : to do a bad man a kindness, and 
place him under an obligation, is one sure way of 
making him an enemy. Lord Fletcher might have 
very justly exclaimed with Paul Pry, " Well, Colonel 
Hardy, I'll be blow'd if ever I do a good-natured 
thing again ! " 

After all, his real fault, and perhaps his only 
one, was the simple fact of his having chosen to 
associate with persons who were placed beneath him 
in their rank of life. When once a man descends 
from his proper sphere, and either to court popu- 
larity, or to gratify with greater freedom his own 
equivocal tastes, mixes himself up with the society 
which is, properly speaking, beneath him, he rendera 
himself liable to suspicion ; he places himself at once 
in a false position; he opens a way to the impu- 
tation of all sorts of dishonourable motives; and 
above all, he shuts the door against his own read- 
mission into the circles of his real equals ; because. 
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by descending below his own rank, he gives as it 
were a handle to the doubt, whether he may not 
have been originally degraded rather by some un- 
known necessity than by choice. 

To revert, however, from generalities to our par- 
ticular history: — the summer months were not far 
advanced ; and Paris, in summer perhaps pleasanter 
than any other capital in Europe, had not yet 
assumed the deserted and desolate appearance which 
most large continental towns present, in the season 
peculiarly dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 
the country, when Lord Fletcher one afternoon, 
sauntering slowly through the sultry Palais Royal, 
was tempted, more from the sense of ennui and the 
besoin de distraction, than by any other desire or 
habit, to ascend the staircase of the well known 
gambling house, at No. 154, and to embark some 
£ve-franc pieces on the rouge et noir table. He 
had already lost all the silver which he happened 
to have in his pockets at the time, and had changed 
one or two napoleons, when seized with a sudden 
feeling of disgust, he rose hastily from the table, 
looked at the pendule on the mantelpiece, which 
indicated the hour of five o'clock, p. m., and rushed 
to the open window, to breathe the fresh air, and 
to refresh his imagination by gazing on the scene 
below. 
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No greater contrasti perhaps, can be experienced 
in the world, at the expense of walking two or three 
paces, than that which is felt on passing from the 
play-table to the window, at the place which we 
are now describing. Within are seen, in their highest 
degree of excitation, the agitations of haman pas* 
sions ; the eagerness of hope, the frenzy of despair, 
the feverish prodigality of the lavish spendthrift, 
the reluctant speculations of the miserly man, enr 
laiging gradually as his losses increase. The black 
cloth of the table, chequered with the red squares, 
and covered with the piles of five-franc pieces, the 
shut-up boxes for the notes, and the open boxes 
for the gold; the incessant motion of the rakes; 
the petulance of some players, and the shrewd cal- 
culating coolness of others; the monotonous tone 
of the croupier's constantly repeated admonition-— 
** Faites votre jeu, messieurs." — " Le jeu est fait;" 
— the sedulous attention of the liveried waiters, 
bearing glasses of water to one, or presenting a card 
to mark the game, together with a pin, to another : 
all these things need no describing for those who 
have witnessed them, and those who have not will 
scarcely thank a writer for dwelling upon objects, the 
very mention of which is probably associated with 
the idea of every thing that is bad in their minds* 
On stepping, however, to the window, particu*^ 
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larly at night, how totally changed is the scene ! 
-^The vast extent of that magnificent square, and 
that pile of architecture, which nothing less than 
the ambitious genius of a Richlieu could have buik, 
and which is still not unworthy even of its royal 
proprietor, meets at once the eye. The groups of 
people who are promenading between the rows of 
trees, or conversing on the chairs in front of the great 
cafe at the corner, appear as nothing in the vastness 
qf the space. Above, the wide arch of the firma^ 
ment displays a broader range of blue than is often 
witnessed amid the narrow streets and crowded 
avenues of a teeming metropolis ; and-— more striking 
still than all — ^immediately in front of the guilty 
window, there plays, in all the beauty of its varied 
motion, and with all the melody of its musical and 
refreshing sound, a brilliant and never-ceasing fouh* 
tain. Seen by moonlight especially, when the soft 
and silvery rays are reflected in the dash of the 
spray, as it leaps up to the light, and coquets with 
the beams that it mirrors, it is a most beautiful 
and fascinating object; and many a man who has 
risen from that table with agonized and harrowed 
feelings and a throbbing brow, must have been re^ 
stored to calmness and comparative peace of mind, 
by merely gazing on the giddy, airy, spiral convo- 
lutions of those soaring waters* 
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It was now, however, before the hour of dinner; 
and Lord Fletcher had been standing more minutes^ 
probably, than he was himself aware, in contemplation 
of the scene, and in that listless mood which is nuB* 
named meditation, when he was recalled from his ab» 
s^it fit, by a rather Smart slap of a heavy band upon 
his shoulder, and looking round, he descried by his 
side the figure of a man whom he with difficulty recog- 
nized, as having been once or twice in his company 
together with' young Boivin and Brutus Sansargent; 
This person, whom for the convenience of the narra- 
tive, we shall call Boucher, accosted him with the 
greatest familiarity, and the broadest assurance; .but 
he had not mistaken the facile character of Fletcher, 
for his object in this warm recognition was to obtain 
the loan of five hundred francs. 

" Really, my good fiiend," said Fletcher, " I 
would give it you instantly, and with pleasure-— 
but in good truth I have not at this moment the 
sum of five hundred francs about me, and it is im- 
possible to get good grain out of an empty sack/^ 

'^ Nevertheless,^' said the persevering applicant, 
ybu must try and do what you can for me. I am 
in a dreadful difficulty — my honour is at stake — ^my 
character, my reputation, which I value more than 
life, depends on your reply. I will confide to you 
the circumstances, trusting to your good faith, that 
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you will never reveal them. Perhaps you may not 
be aware that I am the treasurer of the Society 
des amis de la jeune France — when I entered this 
room, I had with me exactly the sum of five hun- 
dred francs, which I need scarcely tell you was not 
my own money, but belonged to the society of 
which I spoke. I have lost it all. I know that 
one word spoken by you to the waiters will obtain 
for me any amount which you may choose to require. 
Will you refuse me one opportunity — I ask but for 
one — of regaining my luck, and winning back the 
sum which I have thus lost?" 

The kind-heartedness and open-handedness of 
Lord Fletcher was not proof against this appeal. He 
drew one of the waiters aside, and spoke to him, and 
Boucher followed him out of the room. He pre- 
sently returned, bearing in his hand a note of a 
thousand francs, which he threw down upon the 
red, exclaiming as he threw it, ^' Moiet6 au billet/' 

Lord Fletcher was rather consternated at wit- 
nessing this rash embarkation of his twenty pounds ; 
but it is frequently observable, that men play with 
more pluck with other people's money than they do 
with their own. ^^ Trente-et-un,'' exclaimed the 
croupier. 

Boucher's face elongated perceptibly. 

** Apr^s,'' said the croupier again, as he dealt 
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out the second line of cards, and raked all the money 
on the table into prison till the next coup should 
decide its destination. 

Boucher was immensely relieyed — ^he had not 
lost — ^and he thought himself the luckiest man in 
the world. 

'' Faites votre jeu, messieurs — ^il n'y en a plus/' 
repeated the dealer. 

" Cinq cents francs si la rouge,'' exclaimed 
Boucher, with precipitation, just as the first card 
was turned. 

'^ II est trop tard," said the croupier, and red 
won, which nearly made Boucher mad with vexa- 
tion — ^his five hundred francs were, however, now 
out of prison, and he exclaimed once more, in* 
creasing his speculations as his confidence in his 
returning luck increased, ^^ Tout au billet,'' leaving 
it down upon the same colour. 

'^ Huit," said the dealer, as he spread out the 
topmost row, and then ^^ rouge gagne, et la couleur," 
as he finished the second. 

Lord Fletcher, of course, now expected that as 
Boucher had won a thousand francs he would at 
least have repaid him the sum which he had ad- 
vanced ; — ^not at all : Monsieur Boucher still left 
down the whole upon the table, and was lucky 
enough to win again. Fletcher then took the liberty 
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of advising him to take up some of his money— 
" Tout au contraire/' replied the other, " don't 
you see there is a run upon the rouge ? — vous ne con- 
naissez pas les regies du jeu,'' and hickily enough 
for our adventurer, as well as for Lord Fletcher, red 
once more succeeded. Eight thousand francs were 
now upon the board, and with this Monsieur 
Boucher was satisfied — seven of the notes he im- 
mediately pocketed, and as he could not well avoid 
paying the waiter the money he had lent, particu- 
larly after having turned it to such good account, 
he placed the remaining billet in his hand, as he 
passed the door— then, turning to Lord Fletcher, 
he asked him with the greatest effrontery, ^^ Vous 
m'avez dit, n'est ce pas! que vous aviez de la petite 
monnaie dans votre poche? Pretez moi done un 
napoleon,'' and with Lord Fletcher's napoleon he 
recompensed the waiter for his loan, saying with a 
most munificent air, as he gave it, ^ Un autre jour 
je vous en donnerai davantc^e. Pour aujourd'hui 
c'est tout ce que je trouve dans mes culottes." 

Allowing for the deduction of the original five hun- 
dred firancs, which belonged to the funds of the Society 
des amis dela jeune France, he was now the possessor 
of about two hundred and sixty pounds English, 
ilad Lord Fletcher not been on the spot to assist 
him, it is most probable he would have shot himself, 
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on leaving the room. '^ AUons done, mon ami/' 
said he to Lord Fletcher, inserting his hand into his 
passively accorded arm, '^ let us go to the club. 
Are you not yet a member ? Should you like to be 
initiated ? If so, I will be your parrain, and pre- 
sent you to my friends, and the friends of young 
France. There is a meeting to-night. You should 
see every thing. You are in a foreign country — you 
will never know Paris well, if you do not mix mote 
in these sort of meetings— ^Uons done ! voyons ! "— 
and the courage of Fletcher to resist the invitation 
already began to give way. 

^' What am I to do there ? " enquired he doubt- 
ingly, " I have no business amongst you — I don't 
know your principles — I have not been informed of 
your rules, or your conditions." 

" Taisez vous done, moqueur,'* replied Boucher, 
*^ does not Boivin belong to it? Is not your 
particular friend, Sansargent, our president? Are 
you afraid of such society as that? Let me tell 
you, Louis Philippe sees none better, and often 
not half so good, at the Tuilleries. Besides, after 
having done me the favour you so kindly accorded 
me this morning, you^would not refuse me the plea- 
sure of returning it in almost the only way in my 
power." 

^' It must be, then, on one condition," replied the 
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facile Lord Fletcher; '^ it is that you come and 
take your dinner with me first, and discuss a bottle 
of burgundy; and then I will accompany you after- 
wards to hear some of your oratorical perfor- 
mances/' 

*' Soit," answered Boucher, and they advanced 
together along the Palais Royal towards Grignon's, 
the restorateur; Boucher keeping his left hand in his 
pocket all the while, regaling it with the unwonted 
feeling of a bundle of bank notes;- and the noble- 
man damning himself most heartily for having asked 
such an infernal bore to dinner, yet promising him- 
self some amusement in the evening, by way of 
dessert. 
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CHAPTER III. 



When one of the witnesses at Thurtell's trial was 
asked what occupation or profession Mr. Thurtell 
followed at the period of his acquaintance with him, 
he replied, that be was a gentleman ; and on being 
further pressed by the counsel to explain what he 
meant by the term gentleman, he considered for a 
moment, and then deliberately answered — that he 
meant by a gentleman a person who kept his gig. 

Whether all the members of the society to which 
Lord Fletcher was presented by his new friend. 
Monsieur Boucher, were literally qualified to be in- 
cluded in this definition of gentility, — ^whether they 
had or had not attained to the distinguished pro- 
prietorship of a one-horse-shay, we will not presume 
to determine; doubtless they were all gentlemen,-^ 
they called each other " Monsieur'** — they could 

* If there be any material distinction observable between the 
modem French republicans and those of forty-five years ago^ it is to 
be found in what our neighbours call 'Ma petite morale," or the 
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all fight duels, — and most of them had more debts 
than money, which is certainly very gentlemanly, as 
it is pretty generally the case with the first fashion- 
ables all the world over. 

There were, indeed, amongst them, to speak 
seriously, some few individuals of a rare and un- 
questioned probity, and even of some consideration 
from their position. Some few, perhaps, who living 
all their lives in an amiable dream, seem rather made 
to dwell in republic^ Platonis quem in fsece Romuli. 
There were some few others, too, who, either from 
the innate love of domination, or the hope to ad- 
vance, by these means, some favourite political pro- 
ject, played the part of Cleon to the Athenians, and 
while they made others their dupes, were at the 
same time scarcely less the dupes of their own 

forms of conventional etiquette. Hien, their avowed object was 
rather to pull down to their own level the aristocracy and gentry of 
the country; the term Monsieur even was proscribied ; they ad- 
dressed each other by their plain names, or by that of *^ citoyen." 
Now, on the contrary, the effort of the lower orders is rather to raise 
themselves to the level of those above them, and the social terms of 
common politeness are rather encouraged than proscribed. Then, 
their conduct was rather of a piece with that of a character in some 
old farce which we have read, who exclaims, '' God forbid that we 
should ever live to be called gentlemen 1" Now, they resemble 
more the bourgeois gentilhomme, and would almost be gratified at 
keeping a servant to repeat *' Momeigneur** in their ear from mom* 
iog to night. 
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theories and their own unexpected success; — fools 
who stumble upon renown by finding others greater 
fools than themselves ; — agitators and demagogues 
by profession, who live^on the fish which theyxatch 
in the troubling of the. pool. But the generality of 
the persons present, although the laborious operatives 
of a hundred trades, and deserving from the neces- 
sity even of their daily employment the unsavoury 
external epithet with which it has been vainly endea- 
voured to cast ridicule upon the moral and internal 
condition of the *^ great unwashed" displayed one 
characteristic feature to the attentive eye of Lord 
Fletcher as he entered, which could not but attract 
his remark, and obtain his admiration and respect. 
There was an appearance of order and decency 
among their ranks which surprised as much as it 
struck him* There was neither clamour nor bustle 
as tbei*e would have been in an English mob assem- 
bled upon a simiW occasion ; but there was a quiet 
show of attentiveness to the proceedings, and an 
evident desire to learn and be instructed by the 
speakers who successively addressed them. 

The situation of the large room to which Boucher 
had now conducted his noble companion, was under 
an old and obscure archway, a little way down the 
nearest street on the left hand side to the Barri^re 
du Trone. The entrance was a low and antique 
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doorway, at which our republican gave two taps, 
and received immediate admission. The door opened 
upon a flight of about a dozen or more stone steps, 
which were worn away at their edges, and gave 
evidence of having been some centuries in the ser- 
vice. The descent was ill-lighted by the single wick 
of an oil lamp suspended over the staircase from 
the ceiling, and Lord Fletcher's eye followed with 
anxious curiosity the course of a long rope con* 
nected with the lamp by a pulley, as he observed at 
the same time that a heavy weight was attached to 
the bottom of the feeble luminary. The end of the 
rope was kept constantly in hand by a man in a 
slouched hat at the lower extremity of the staircase, 
and the evident intention of the contrivance seemed 
not so much to afford a convenience to the lamp- 
lighter, as to provide for instantaneous darkness by 
letting it suddenly fall in case of a surprise by the 
police. For although the general (lemeanour of the 
members of the society was peaceable, and their 
ostensible object was nothing more violent than quiet 
and reasonable debate, yet the active repression laws, 
lately promulgated by the government, had rendered 
all large assemblies, where open sedition was talked, 
as was frequently the case here, illegal ; and, more- 
over, a great proportion of those who attended the 
society were known to be connected with other clubs 
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and revolutionary associations, whose proceedings 
and whose objects were neither so peaceful nor so 
plausible as those which we are now to describe. 

As Lord Fletcher, with some danger of falling 
and breaking his neck, and attended by his con- 
ductor, arrived at length at the bottom of the tumble- 
down staircase, he was challenged roughly by the 
above-mentioned sentinel for the pass-word of the 
evening. 

" Robespierre," interposed the well-instructed 
M. Boucher. 

^^ Et le sang des aristocrats,*' retorted the man, 
finishing the signal, and looking fiercely and in- 
quiringly at Lord Fletcher, as it he could have eaten 
him up. 

Lord Fletcher, who did not want animal courage, 
was, for an instant, inclined to knock him down; 
but, on second thoughts, he recollected that he was 
in a dangerous place for such an experiment, as 
numbers were against him ; and, moreover, he called 
to mind that he had come here to satisfy curiosity, 
and determined to go through with the adventure. 
Accordingly, taking his companion's arm, he en- 
tered at once the vaulted cellar which was the scene 
of the conclave : rows of benches, filling up the 
entire space of the area, were occupied by a crowd 
of auditors, who were just applauding loudly the 
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termination of an opening speech from our old friend, 
the President Sansargent, who, after having stated 
some partieular object for which the present meeting 
had been summoned, proceeded to call over the 
names of the society. Lord Fletcher was no less 
amused than astonished to find himself on a sudden 
among the old worthies of Greece and Rome. The 
list was as follows : — 

" Aristides Dumont." 

" Voici." 

" Themistocles Crozier." 

"MevoiKl." 

" Cato St. Simon.'' 

'' Ci." i 

*' Cassius Pierrot." 

« Ici." 

" Harmodius Roux." 

" Me voilL 

" Miltiades Thierry." 

*' Me voici." 

*' Aristogiton de Ruelle." 

" Ci."— And so forth. 

Every member had a tri-colour cocade at his 
button-hole; which, however, had of course been 
put on only since entering the apartment. The 
company were also universally distinguished by the 
absence of moustaches, although bearing an imperial 
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or tuft upon the chin^ together with a vast pro- 
fusion of hair within the neckcloth. Some of them 
presented the most ferocious-looking aspect, wearing 
their hats on one side, and their hands in the pockets 
of a shaggy great-coat, from which protruded visibly 
the stocks of a brace of pistols or of some other 
instrument of violence and death. As Fletcher en- 
tered with his companion there was a scarcely-sen- 
sible murmur of disapprobation and dissent, and he 
fancied he caught from the lips of more than one 
the cry of " k bas les Anglais ;" which was, how- 
ever, immediately drowned by a pretty general shout 
of "Vive la jeune Angleterre !" more especially as 
Sansai^ent, decidedly the most popular man in this 
assembly, paid Lord Fletcher the unwonted compli- 
ment of descending from his official chair at the end 
of the room to greet him; and Boivin, who was 
respected and esteemed for his talents and his vir- 
tues, was seen proffering him his hand, and con- 
gratulating him warmly on the occasion of his visit, 
viz. the prospect of his being admitted a member of 
the society. 

We have elsewhere shewn, that the English 
Alliance is not unpopular with the cleverer portion 
of the young French republicans, however violently 
it may be inveighed against by the older school; 
and then a peer is generally a welcome visitor, even 
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with the most democratic assembly. It is true, that 
in selfish and commercial England, at a similar 
meeting, Lord Fletcher might have been asked, out 
of sheer vulgar envy, whether he had paid for the 
coat he had on his back ; but in a French society, 
every body was glad to see a well-dressed person 
enter the room, and seemed to attach greater res- 
pectability to himself, from the mere circumstance 
of being in such distinguished company. Our ad-* 
venturer, however, had little time allowed him to 
reflect upon the comparative merits of the two 
countries in their treatment of strangers, for Brutus 
Sansargent, the president, approaching him, let him 
know that he was ready to perform the ceremony of 
his initiation in a small adjoining apartment, which 
seemed to open out of the principal room, like a 
choice and well-guarded port-wine vault out of some 
large English beer-cellar. This was the committee 
room of the club, and as Fletcher heard the mo^ 
mentous word ^^ initiation'' fall from the lips of 
Sansargent, who looked to-night like a very Caliban, 
and as his thoughts wandered vaguely back to the 
horrors of the Eleusinian mysteries of old ; and then 
reverted to the dark plots of freemasonry, as con- 
nected with the early French revolution, and the man- 
ner in which they are said to affix the mark upon their 
proselytes, he actually expected, with considerable 
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appreheDsion, to find the thick walls of the dismal 
cavern which he entered hung with branding-irbnS) 
and all varieties of instruments, intended, perhaps, 
to be heated red-hot in the furnace, and then in- 
dented on his living flesh. The House of Commons' 
phrase likewise, of *^ taking the oaths and his seat,'' 
frightened his conscience, as much as the idea of 
being branded, alarmed his nerves; and he knew 
not what he might be called upon to swear i^ainst 
his king, or his country, or even his own order, and 
distinctions of blood altogether. And yet environed 
as he was on all sides by ruflSans and savages, as he 
deemed half of them to be, and having seen dirl(.s 
and fire-arms in their possessions, he did not see any 
possibility for himself to recede, or to retrace his 
steps. If he noV cried ^^peccavi,'^ and attempted' 
'^ superas evadere ad auras," he would at once h€ 
seized as a spy and a traitor; he knew not even 
whether to escape detection they might not sooner 
murder him on the spot, and bury him virithout 
further ceremony in that lone and darksome vault ! 
He, however, summoned up all the pluck which he 
could command, and taking Brutus Sansargent's 
proffered arm^ advanced into the inner cellar. 

His two friends, Boivin and Boucher, were now 
called in to assist at the ceremony as his godfathers, 
to guarantee his fitness and willingness to be made 

c2 
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a faithful, active, and useful member of the society, 
and to baptize him with a new, and republican, and 
classical cognomen. He was amused to find that 
Boivin had here dropped the too monarchical sound- 
ing name of Louis, and had adopted in its place that 
of Cimon. The virtuous treasurer of the club had 
usurped the appellation of him who was pronounced 
to be the best citizen of R(»ne, and called himself 
Nasica Boucher ; and our new candidate was pre- 
sented to the society under the euphonious nom de 
bapt^me of Virginius, which he thought at the time, 
as its original possessor was a butcher by trad^ 
might have been with more propriety adopted by the 
savage-looking Boucher himself* 

Sansargent now commenced the usual manner of 
initiation, which was, however, slightly deviated 
from in some particulars, in order that Fletcher 
might not be deterred^ by being driven too hard at 
first, from persevering in his republican career. He 
explained in few words to the candidate,, that the 
constitution of the society was founded i:^on three 
grand universal principles, namely. Liberty, Equality, 
Humanity. That all members were required to give 
a solemn assurance that they would on all occasions, 
by word and by deed, at hoDde and abroad, by night 
and by day, in peace and in war, strive to advance 
and promote the extension of these three funda- 
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mental doctrines. That no subscriptions were called 
for, as a necessary condition of the club, as it was 
deemed advisable not to adopt any regulation which 
might have the effect of excluding even the poorest 
from the association ; but that any donations were 
most thankfully accepted by the society : and that, 
in fact, they ha^ in this respect adopted one of the 
principles of the early Christians, and deemed it in 
the highest degree laudable for any one to sell all 
his worldly goods and offer them up upon the altar 
of republican virtue. He should merely finish his 
few words by repeating the observation with which 
he had begun, that the three fundamental principles 
of the society were, Libertas, Equalitas, Humanitas. 

''Well,*' interrupted Lord Fletcher, not having 
as yet expressed either disseht or assent to the three 
great principles of the society, and encouraged in 
his hope of discovering still more of the arcana, by 
seeing the president led on by his own eloquence, 
and the sense of his own importance, to say more 
than discretion would, perhaps^ have allowed, '' Well, 
and when all this is acceded to, what follows ? 
What is the fohn of admission which you propose, 
that I should go through ? What means have I of 
recogniziiig the fellow members of the same frater- 
nity, if I should chance to meet them elsewhere?'' 

'*Rien de plus facile !" rejoined Sansargent, "je" 
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yais Yous expliquer tout cela. If you meet any 
person in society whom you imagine to be one of us, 
take an opportunity of drawing him into a comer, 
and in the course of conversation contrive, by way 
of giving emphasis to some particular sentence, to 
lay your right hand on his left shoulder; if he un*« 
derstand the signal he will immediately place his 
own right hand upon his heart. To carry the thing 
on more securely, and to avoid mistakes, you will 
now pronounce the two syllables * vive la ;' ' de- 
mocratic !' will be immediately supplied by the chal-« 
lenged party, and your mutual confidence fully 
established.'' 

'' This, then, is the whole secret of the associa- 
tion," asked again Lord Fletcher enquiringly, " and 
I have nothing more to learn ?'* 

" Nothing more,*' answered Brutus, " except that 
you have to make a few declarations on the word of 
a citizen, which is the form adopted by. us in lieu of 
an oath : as, for instance, that you abhor, abjure, and 
utterly detest, the very name, office, and existence, 
of kings ; that you will do your uttermost to extir- 
pate all forms of monarchy from the face of the 
earth ; that you hold utterly unworthy of any civilized 
community all hereditary distinctions ; that you will 
ever be ready to set your foot upon the neck of an 
aristocrat — " 
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'' Hold I" said Fletcher, drawing himself up 
haughtily, and stamping the ground with his foot, 
*' are you mad ? or do you imagine me to be so ? 
Would you have me swear my own condemnation 1 
Would you entrap me into a declaration that I am a 
partizan of equality, forsooth ? What mean you by 
equahty ? of property ? let me tell you it is impos* 
sible, for the very nature of trade and of liberty will 
ever make one man richer than another ; of rank ? 
the impossibility of the second results from the im-» 
possibility of the first, for the rich will, as long as 
human nature lasts, be treated with some sort of de^ 
ference by the poor. I will make no such declara* 
rations, either of the one kind or the other. I re- 
nounce you all, and I demand immediately free 
egress from your company." 

"Que voulez yous done?" said Boivin, mildly 
laying his hand on his shoulder and endeavouring 
to soothe and to silence him ; but the ferocious 
Boucher, the very man who had exposed to Fletcher 
his own utter want of principle in the morning, the 
very man who had received so great a personal favour 
at his hands, and who had shewn himself so ready 
to do " tout pour la tripe " at dinner, now rushed 
up and collared him ; he was a man of immense 
strength. The united force of Boivin and Fletcher 
seemed utterly insufficient to shake him off; and. 
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indeed, Boivin, fromJiis o^ifmi extremely high sense 
of violated principle, and his great attachment and 
firm belief in the doctrines which had just been 
repudiated by his friend and patron, struggled but 
feebly in his &vour, he wanted the vis animi, which 
is of so much force in a dispute of this kind. 
Fletcher was just losing his balance, and would have 
dropped upon the ground exhausted, had not the 
herculean Sansargent interposed. Naturally slow of 
intellect, and stupid to the last degree, he could not 
bring himself for the first few seconds to understand 
exactly the full force of what Fletcher had said« 
Determined, however, that young Boivin's firiend 
should not be murdered in cold blood, he clasped 
his arms round the shoulders of the struggling and 
indignant Nasica Boucher, and by the mere effort of 
superior bodily strength, Ufted him fairly out of the 
apartment, and set him down on his legs on the 
outer floor ; then taking Boivin by the arm, he led 
him likewise through the doorway, and without no* 
ticing our unfortunate initiate, closed after him the 
massy gate, turned and double-tuined the key, which 
creeked ominously with rust, and left him in utter 
darkness, carrying out the only candle in his hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Lord Fletcher now found himself in the Bituation 
of Moses when the candle went out ; for, both lite- 
rally and figuratively, he was in the dark. He 
thought of the black-hole in Calcutta, of being 
walled up in a nunnery, of being buried alive like a 
vestal virgin at Rome, of being starved to death like 
a primitive Christian, of having his assassination 
attempted by a black slave like Caius Marius — and, 
at all events, he endeavoured to make up his mind to 
go through his martyrdom with spirit. Being of a 
nervous and desponding disposition, he bad little 
doubt that in some way or other his life was to be 
forfeited. He endeavoured to catch some glimmer- 
ing of light, by placinjs; his eye closely to the 
crevices of the boarded door — but the planks of oak 
were doable, and laid transversely one over the 
other, so that no single wandering ray could pierce 
the impassable barrier. He set his ear against the^ 
cold and damp frame-work, and endeavoured to 
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catch some sound, which might at least indicate to 
him whether the whole meeting was in an uproar 
or not at the indiscreet sally which he had made in 
the cause of aristocracy; but so opaque was the 
obstacle which intervened between himself and the 
assembled multitude, that he vainly sought to dis- 
tinguish one sound from another. A confused hum* 
ming noise at intervals, which again subsided into 
a dead and utter calm, was all that met his ear, and 
at last, fairly tired out with listening and watching 
in vain, he sate down on the floor of the narrow cell, 
and resigned himself, with all the patience that he 
could command, to his unhappy destiny.' 

The only furniture which he could recollect 
having observed in the room consisted of a stone 
table, firmly fixed to the ground, and two immovable 
stone seats, which ran on either side of it. Upon 
the table a hole, scraped with a chisel, had served 
for an inkstand, and a short faggot-stick had sup- 
plied the place of a pen, wherewith the names of 
the members of the club were daubed consecutively 
upon the white stone walls of the cellar; others 
had again been still more rudely inscribed upon the 
ceiling with the smoke of a candle. Having at 
length groped about till he discovered the faggot- 
stick, which he laid hold of in the dark by the inky 
end, Lord Fletcher set himself industriously to work 
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with this rude machine, with a view to pick the lock, 
and effect his escape. Finding himself defeated in 
this desperate attempt, which at best could only 
have made his resemblance to Daniel in the lions' 
den more complete, by throwing him at once 
into* the circle of his enemies, he next commenced 
a violent assault and battery on the door with his 
hands and feet, kicking and striking it so loudly, 
that it seemed as if the devil himself must have 
heard, even had he been shut up in the bottomless 
pit. He forgot that if the people outside could not 
be heard from within, where all was silence, it was 
not likely that his solitary efforts should penetrate 
through all the noise and confusion of the crowd 
without. In vain he called on the names of Boivin, 
and of Sansai^ent; in vain he even shouted to the 
police to come and deliver him; he was fairly 
enfonc^, and nothing seemed more improbable than 
that he should be delivered, at any rate, on the pre- 
sent evening, from his '^ durance vile." 

The debate in the assembly was on the subject of 
the return of the Abb6 Gregoire, the regicide, to the 
Chambers during the restoration, and many speeches 
were delivered, to show that it had contributed more 
than any other event to show the strength of liberal 
feeling in the country, and ultimately to accelerate 
the second fall of the Bourbons. It was already late 
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when Louis Boivin^ surnamed Cimon the just, rose 
to address the i^udience. '' Comment^ citoyens ! " 
he exclaimed, '^ are we indeed on the verge of 
asserting by our votes, that the triumph and prottia- 
tion of a king-killer is an advantage to the cause of 
the people? Let kings, I say, be deposed, but let 
them not be murdered. The Abb6 Oregoire himself 
said in one of his most celebrated speeches, that the 
history of kings was the martyrology of the people — 
let it not be written in reverse, when success comes 
to our turn, that the history of the people is the mar- 
tyrology of kings ! Let our principles be ratheir 
copied from those of Briss6t, and his coadjutors, the 
Girondists, who, enemies as they were of the forms 
of royalty, never displayed any virulence against 
the person of a monarch. Bloodshed is an evil, 
even with the strongest palliations; violence is to be 
avoided, eyen where there seem the most plausible 
justifications to excuse it. We may admire the 
sentiments avowed by Citoyen Robespierre, or even 
by the arch-leveller, Jourdain; but the sanguinary 
ferocity of the first, and the epithet, coupe-tSte, 
applied to the other, show us that they are not names 
to be boasted of, or quoted in our vocabulary of the 
great men of France. In the despotic times which 
cursed our country for so many centuries, it is true, 
there is a dearth of names consecrated to the cause 
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of liberty. England may appeal, with honest pride, 
to the namea of her Hampdens, her Sidneys, and 
her Russels — ^but we only disgrace ourselves by 
seeking parallels to these amid the bloody annals 
of our own rerolution. Let it be our glory to pro- 
duce in our own generation luminaries which shall 
▼ie with the most noble offspring of the British con- 
stitution; dedicated, indeed, to liberty, and to the 
progress of equality, but ever attentive to the in- 
terests of that third article in our charter— a cos- 
mopolitan and universal humanity." 

The speech of Boivin was received with various 
expressions of applause and dissatisfaction. It pro- 
duced a moving and sensible effect upon the assem- 
bly, but the majority of voices were i^inst it. 
Even Boivin himself, as he sate down, elated, for the 
moment, by the rush of his own eloquent feelings, 
and pressed his hand to his throbbing and burning 
temples, could not help taxing himself with incon- 
sistency, and asking himself if he fulfilled to the 
letter the humane and virtuous doctrines which his 
reason as well as his disposition taught him to 
espouse. " Why is it," he enquired of himself, 
'^ that I km even now at this moment engaged in 
the illicit manufactory of a large quantity of gun- 
powder? Why is it that I have laid out to-day my 
very uttermost franc for the purchase of muskets ? 
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Have not I myself said that all shedding of blood 
is criminal, and that all violence is to be avoided ? " 
and he laboured, by bringing all the sophistical 
arguments together that he could think of, to pal* 
liate to his own mind what he perceived to be a 
glaring and obvious inconsistency. 

Sansargent, the president, characteristically wound 
up the debate with a vile and coarse anecdote, di-^ 
rected against the legitimate birth of Louis Philippe 
himself, which was received with roars of laughter 
by the eager audience. ^' Eh bien ! " said the orator, 
'' Madame Egalit6 herself, the mother of our ' best 
of republics/ was she more faithful find you to her 
private duties, than her son is to his public ones? 
If she looked as high as the throne for her husband 
or her son, do we not all know that she aspired no 
higher than to the coach-box for her lover? Have 

you not heard the story of M. de , the Carlist, 

who, driving in his cab the other day, met Louis 
Philippe's carriage, and drove straight up against it 
on purpose ? ' Don't you know how to drive 
better than that?' cried a National Guardsman, 
running up to disengage the locked wheels, to 
allow the royal equipage to proceed, ' Non,' said 
the Carlist, looking coolly in at the window, ' mon 
pfere n'etait pas cocher."' 

This, although totally foreign from the subject 
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of debate, added another leaf to the crown of Bni- 
tua's popularity. A real demagogue should keep 
a book for the scandalous stories of great people, 
such is the vicious appetite of the crowd for hearing 
evil of their betters. The ballot was now taken, 
and out of about ninety persons present there were 
found only five who voted with Boivin, that the 
countenance shown to the regicide Gregoire was not 
creditable or salutary to France, and these voted as 
they did, probably more through their friendship for 
Boivin, or respect for his personal character and in- 
fluence, than from any deepfelt conviction of their 
own upon the subject. The crowd slowly dispersed. 
Boivin was left alone with Sansargent in the vast 
subterranean apartment. They smiled as they looked 
at each other, and both hastened at once to unlock 
the iron-girded door which confined the unfortunate 
Lord Fletcher to his narrow cell. 

'' I hope you have not suffered much in this very 
uncomfortable place," said Boivin, taking him affec- 
tionately by the hand ; Sansargent slapped him 
heartily on the shoulder, asking him how he liked 
a republican drawing-room ; and Fletcher himself, 
vidth his eyes blinking at the sudden restoration of 
the light, and shivering with the excessive damp of 
his sojourn under ground, although in the middle 
of summer, was glad to lean on his two friends' arms 
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as he advanced through the outer room, and mounted 
the old stone staircase to depart. 

" Where is Boucher ?" was one of his first ques-* 
tions. 

" He is gone home," was the reply. 

'' Did he leave no message for me ? Did he 
make no inquiry? Did he offer no explanation of 
his violent conduct ?" 

'' On the contrary, we had the greatest difficulty 
to prevent his reporting what had taken place to the 
people,^' answered Sansargent ; '^ and had he not 
been afraid of my cudgel, he certainly would have 
don^e so." 

'^ I shall remember him. next time I see him," 
said Fletcher, quietly ; and to turn the conversation 
from his own situation, which he felt to be rather 
ridiculous, after some further explanations had taken 
place, he inquired into the result of the debate. 

^^ Oh ! talk not to me of the debate !" exclaimed 
Louis Boivin; "ask my friend Sansargent ;— pre- 
judice and passion are sure to predominate over the 
arguments of reason. It is in vain that I hold up 
as examples to my countrymen the glorious names 
that decorate the page of English history — ^they do 
not yet understand freedom — ^we are as far from 
being ready for a republic as ever — they mistake vio- 
lence for justice, and think they show magnanimity 
by committing murder." 
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"And yet/' replied Lord Fletcher, "your country 
is, at least, as far advanced as ours is in that sort 
of constitutional liberty which opens to the lowest 
birth the highest offices of the state, and recom- 
peuses merit by confiding to it the offices of great- 
est trust, honour, and emolument. In England, 
on the contrary, aristocratic distinctions, and the 
necessity of family connections, or else of supple 
subserviency to patronage, flourish as if in their 
peculiar soil, — all is done by favour. It is true that 
some men of plebeian extraction, as an Eldon or a 
Peel, have risen to the loftiest eminences, and as- 
sisted to wield the destinies of their own nation, and 
even of Europe. But this has not been in spite of 
aristocratic ascendancy, but through it, and with it. 
It is because they rowed with the stream ; because 
they have been the advocates of Toryism and fiunily 
influence, that they have been allowed to exert their 
talents so usefully to the cause which they sustained. 
But look to the other side of the picture — ^look to 
the fate which attends the champions of the people's 
liberties. Fox was of an aristocratic' family. But 
let me ask you what was Sheridan's fate, directly 
that he tried to make himself independent, and to 
live away from the shade of patronage? Canning 
was a man of the people by birth ; and so long as he 
favoured abuses, he flourished^ but no sooner had 
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he begun to play the part of a Liberal^ than they 
hunted him to death. Brougham has had to con- 
tend with more virulent attacks than any man 
living. And what an impossibility does there not 
seem of such a man as Roebuck, notwithstanding 
bis commanding talents, ever holding office ! But 
in France, M. Thiers, a newspaper editor, may ere 
long be prime minister. Who was Casimir Perrier ? 
^-A banker. Who is M. Guizot? — ^A professor. 
Who is M. Dupin ? — A lawyer. And yet these are 
the people who govern France, and you complain of 
despotism, and talk of looking to England for the 
models of your imitation." 

^' I will tell you," said Sansargent ; and it must 
have been an obvious remark to strike one so noto- 
riously stupid, and so habitually dull as our friend 
Brutus ; ** I will tell you what strikes me much 
more forcibly in England, as far as I can collect 
from what I hear in conversation and what I read in 
the newspapers, I mean the unjust and vain attempt 
to put down Radicalism by ridiculing poverty. 
People^s political opinions are represented as neces- 
sarily of no value, because they cannot afford soap, 
nor to be shaved more than once a week, as if this 
were not mote their misfortune than their fault. 
Shew that their judgment must be weak through 
their want of education or of information, if you 
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like ; but do not attempt to laugh at what is by no 
means laughable^ lest the ridicule revert upon your- 
selves." 

" You are perfectly right, citoyen," replied Flet* 
cher ; '' one fashionable writer holds up to ridicule 
what he is pleased to designate * the cold-beef and 
pickle-cabbage order;' another talks about 'opinions 
redolent of gin and beer, garlic and onions;' as if 
they would be more sound or more valuable if im- 
pregnated with musk : but you, Boivin/' continued 
he, after a p^use, and reverting to the line which he 
had taken in the debate, '' remind me frequently of 
a character which I have often much admired, and 
one of the few exceptions to the violent excesses 
of your great revolution, — I mean the noble-minded 
Barbaroux. Young yet decided, spirited yet ever 
amiable, he was one of the first to take part with the 
early republicans, and one of the first to separate 
from them when they proceeded to disgraceful ex- 
tremes, and though he began in arms in favour of 
a democracy, he did not shrink from a fate which 
I hope may never be yours^ when it became neces- 
sary to seal the moderation of his opinions with his 
blood." 

At this conjuncture Brutus Sansargent separated 
from his two companions, in order to take a nearer 
street which branched off in the direction of his 

VOL. II, D 
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home. This gave Lord Fletcher an opportunity of 
narrating to Boivin the story of Boucher's behaviour 
in the mornings — a circumstance which he never 
would have revealed, perhaps scarcely remembered, 
had he not felt himself justified in doing so, both by 
Boucher's subsequent treatment of him, and to ex- 
plain the fact of his having been entrain^ into a party 
so little congenial to his still very aristocratic ideas. 
Even now he confined himself to the circumstance 
of Boucher's having borrowed the money, and said 
nothing about the still more atrocious fault of his 
having gambled with the funds of the society of 
which he was the treasurer. 

The two friends also, Fletcher and Boivin, were 
anxious to ask each other many questions respecting 
the progress of their respective loves. The ensuing 
morning was the day appointed for Chantilly races ; 
and Fletcher said jocosely that one of the main 
causes of chagrin at being locked up in the dark 
cellar, was the fear that he might possibly not be let 
out in time sufficient to drive la belle Olympe to the 
course in his new phaeton. 

" And I,'' said poor Boivin ; " I, too, am still in 
love, — ardently, romantically as ever ! I see no end 
of my passion, for its gratification seems as yet im- 
possible; and yet I worship her still like a child. 
On other points, I believe, I am strong; — at any 
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rate I am not totally and entirely without character : 
— but in this — ^forgive me, my dear fiiend — I cannot 
conquer it : night and day she is in my thoughts— 
I justify it to myself by the reflection that I know 
her virtues and her goodness of character. We 
must waitr— a few months, or years, or day&— who 
knows ? and then, when France shall have no longer 
a king, nor Louis Boivin a superior, I shall wed her, 
and wear her as my proudest triumph and my best 
reward. Good night, Fletcher." 

" Good night, Cimon Boivin," replied the other; 
" to-morrow for Chantilly." 
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CHAPTER V. 



HuzzAH ! for Chantilly. The sun rose gloriously. 
Not a cloud was to be seen to break the uniyersal 
Jblue of the heavens. Lord Fletcher's phaeton was 
at the door of his hotel as the clock struck seven, 
and having already forgotten the adventure of the 
yesternighti he took the ribbands in his hands with 
the most exhilarated spirits, scarcely waited for his 
groom to jump up into the seat behind, and drove 
rapidly round to the Rue de I'Universite to take up his 
Olympe, who had promised to accompany him, and 
who was to-day the sole object of his thoughts and 
his attention. Inconceivable was the number of 
vehicles of every description which they passed on 
the road, — fours-in^hand, with the horses going all 
at sixes and sevens ; tandems, of which the drivers 
held the whip back over the right shoulder, as if 
carrying a musket, thus keeping up the character of 
\he French as a military nation ; groups of horsemen, 
whose top-boots and buckskin breeches were much 
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more remarkable than the firmness of their seats. 
Every species of Anglomania was exhibited on the 
occasion of this day, so peculiarly dedicated to a 
sport which may be considered as almost nationally 
English. Even the jests and the gibes of En- 
glish grooms and English jockeys were listened to> 
in the present instance, with the greatest good 
temper, and repeated by those who coald understand 
them as the good things of the day. 

'' He's a good 'os agin collar down hill/' said one 
of the men from Drake's stables tauntingly to a poor 
devil who was doing all in his power to whip up a 
difficult ascent an old broken-kneed grey, to which 
was attached a buggy containing his wife and his 
three children, — ^ ' 

Ilium in Italiam portans, patriosque Penates. 

^' Can't you stop him V said the same voice to 
another equestrian, who galloped by evidently much 
faster than he wished, '' hell stop fast enough before 
he gets to Chantilly." 

At St. Denis, the first place of changing horses, 
was found assembled at the h&tel a large party of 
Englishmen, who had come from Meurice's with four 
horses, and who had just arrived for breakfast, amid 
much cracking of whips on the part of the post-boys, 
and the envious gaze of many a fair soubrette from 
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the windows of the town. These were retailing to 
the ears of a few wondering Frenchmen, the fun and 
festivities of an English race-course. 

''Cards of the running horses/' cried one, ''names, 
weights, and colours, of the riders,'' a cry which was 
greedily learnt, and studiously imitated, by a listen- 
ing member of the Parisian jockey club. 

" Now, sir, this little pea, sir,'* said another, who 
had already secured three thimbles and a pepper- 
corn from the bar-maid of the inn," " Now, sir, this 
little pea, now here, now there. If I wins, you loses, 
and if you loses, I wins. What you don't see, you 
can't tell; and what you do see, you mustn't say 
nothink about. Let no gentleman speak as don't 
play, let no gentleman play as don't lay, and no 
gentleman lay as don't pay. If I wins, I buys my 
grandmother a little pig; if I loses, I've got in my 
pocket more pounds than pence, more pence than 
half-pence, and more half-pence than 'ould buy all 
the ha'por'ths 'o gingerbread in that old woman's 
stall yonder." 

While the Frenchmen turned their heads to look 
for the old womcm's stall, the pea was dexterously 
shifted by the performer, and three napoleons were 
pocketed, with the satisfactory remark, that every 
body must expect to pay dear for experience. 

" Tell your fortune, sir," exclaimed another wit. 
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haying put on the bonnet and red cloak of a grisette 
in the kitchen, '' By hocus and pocus and Jeremy 
Nokus, by the rules of higgledy jiggledy riggledy 
piggledy, I am enabled to see in the lines of your 
honour's hand, both losses and crosses, and a coach 
and six horses, which shall sooner or later be the lot 
of your honour's honour. For copper, I can tell you 
but little ; for silver, I can tell you a little more ; but 
for gold, I C8Ln giye you a full and particular de- 
scription of that pretty dark eyed lady, the initials of 
her name, and when you shall first see her : when 
you shall get a letter from her by the post, and when 
you shall turn down the sheets upon your wedding 
night." 

Whilst the Frenchman had innocently been 
giving his hand to the pseudo-gypsy, and listening 
to her voluble address, another Englishman of the 
party had adroitly been picking his pocket of his 
handkerchief and note-book ; which he now came 
and exhibited, in a manner, to raise a great laugh 
against the uninitiated Frenchman. 

'' Now," said another, having doubled a piece of 
white paper in a hundred folds for the purpose, 
'^ you see this is nothing but a plain sheet of writing 
paper, and yet there is no limit to the number of 
shapes which, by the power of natural magic, I can 
make it assume : — it forms a fan, for a coquettish 
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beauty to flirt with, according to the rules laid down 
by Mr. Addison in the Spectator ; it forms a table, 
with all the creases in the table-cloth, just Uke the 
famous picture of Leonardo da Vinci ; forms a sofa, 
for any gentleman to sit down on with his lady-love ; 
forms a pretty girl's arbour on a fine summer's day ; 
and lastly/' handing it round adroitly to receive the 
Contributions of the company, '' it forms a poor man's 
box." 

By this time the horses were changed ; one of 
the Englishmen, who acted as courier to the rest, 
and had assumed the regular dress for the occasion, 
mounted his bidet, and cantered ofi* amid the cheers 
of the multitude. The rest lighted their cigars, let 
down their green veils to keep ofi* the dust, put on 
their mackintoshes, and dashed off at the rate which 
a French postillion knows how to put on, when he 
thinks he has got a real milord in the carriage behind 
him. 

^' Sacres chiens d'Anglais,** cried an old woman, 
whose voice sounded familiar to Fletcher's ear, as she 
narrowly escaped being run over by the vehicle in 
its rapid passage ; and looking round, he had barely 
time to recognize the figure of old Madame Boivin, 
who had actually come as far as St. Denis to see the 
fun. 

Away went the old cathedral out of sight, con- 
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taining the ashes of a whole dynasty of kings, which 
were, for this time, passed without even a curse or a 
sigh by royalist or republican. Away went old Sir 
Derby Doncaster, who, armed with the handle of 
one of Crowther's hunting-whips, without the lash, 
was trotting evenly and steadily along, at the pace 
that an old hand comes home after a long run; 
knowing that he should arrive just in time for the 
start at Chantilly, and having made up his betting 
book, in such a manner as most effectually to do 
some of the young knowing ones at Paris. By his 
side rode Lord Harry Yarmouth, who had some 
horses to run, and Mr. Earthstopper Brush Fivebars, 
who was tolerated by that noble lord, because he 
had plenty of money and did not know any thing 
about it 

'^Who is that in the phaeton with Fletcher?" 
asked inquisitively Mr. Fivebars of his friend, 

'^ His aunt, to be sure,'' said his lordship, who 
was a good fellow, and never told anything that 
could make mischief to a fool. 

Meanwhile, the conversation in Lord Fletcher's 
carriage, which had begun, perhaps, in a compti* 
mentary, and continued sometime in an amatory, 
vein, which would not amuse our readers, changed 
its tone, and reverted to the topics of the day. 

'' I believe most of the horses to-day will be 

d2 
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ridden by English jockeys/' remarked the lady; 
** how very odd it is that my countrymen have 
not yet learnt to ride sufficiently well, to be en- 
trusted even with the management of a horse-race, 
or that if they are so trusted. Lord Harry Yarmouth 
can put his groom Tom or Bill upon one of his old 
screws, and carry off the prize, to say nothing of the 
bets into the bai^n ! '' 

" And yet it is the case," replied Fletcher, '* not 
only in Paris, but all over the continent. At Brus- 
sels you will find the same thing; at Vienna too, 
and even at Pesth in Hungary, you will see a Day, 
or a Buckle, or a Scott, together with an experienced 
trainer from Newmarket, an almost necessary appen- 
dage of the manage and haras of a Hungarian 
nobleman." 

" How very gentils they look, too, " remarked 
his companion, '' in their caps and silk jackets, 
with their pretty little boots, and their saddles over 
their arm ! — don't be jealous — but I really think, if 
you were not with me, I should fall in love with a 
jockey." 

'* Very possible," said Fletcher ; ^' I remember 
one of my brother Dick's stories of an old Eton 
dame, when he was at school there, which is rather 
apropos. The good old lady had come down from' 
Bath inside one of the coaches at the end of the 
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Easter holidays, and found lierself seated opposite 
a very nice-looking little fellow, whom she imagined 
to be an Eton boy, and probably already calculated 
upon as a future inmate of her own boarding-house. 
She accordingly offered him continually bon-bons 
and peppermint-drops, presented him with a glass 
of wine out of her own bottle, asked him to sit on 
her knee, that he might look out of the window 
with greater security against the door flying open, 
and showed him a hundred other civilities, as patting 
his head, stroking his cheek, and so forth. Arrived, 
however, at Slough, she was surprised, when she 
came to offer him a seat in her fly to take him on 
to Eton, to find him with a whip and saddle in his 
hand, just taken out of the boot behind .-»' Are you 
aware, my dear,' said the kind old dame, ' that 
these things are not allowed in the school ? ' — ^ Oh, 
ma'am,' said her compagnon de voyage, ' I am Pavis, 
the jockey, and am come down to ride Hercules for 
the cup at Ascot' " 

** Quel contretemps ! " exclaimed Olympe. ** At 
all events I cannot but allow that my countrymen 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, after twenty 
years' peace, and consequently twenty years' unin- 
terrupted practice, not to be able to do all these/ 
things as well as the English." 

'' I believe one of the chief reasons," said Lord 
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Fletcher, '^ may be found to consist in the light in 
which field sports have always been regarded in 
England. While in other countries .an amateur of 
sporting has always been looked on as in some 
measure an uncivilized and illiterate barbarian, lite- 
rature and sporting have for centuries walked hand 
in hand in our little island. Somerville's * Chase' 
is an example of this, which is a long poem, exclu- 
sively dedicated to the noble science of hunting. Our 
sporting magazines, which frequently contain ex- 
tremely well written articles, and have an immense 
circulation, are a further instance of the same sort ; 
for in what other country are there corresponding 
publications ? or, at any rate, where are they equally 
encouraged? We have a writer, who chooses to 
appear by the name of Nimrod, who shows himself 
in every thing that he publishes, not only to be a 
thorough master of his own tongue, but of the conti- 
nental and classical languages. You cannot read 
a page without stumbling on a Latin quotation, or 
an allusion to some passage in a Greek play; and 
this is sufficient proof that the generality of his 
readers must be of a class to understand, and appre- 
ciate them. I remember, by the bye, a passage in 
Thomson's ' Seasons,' a work with which you must 
be perfectly familiar, at least in translation, in which 
the poet advances my argument considerably, in a 
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description which he draws of an after-dinner scene 
at a fox-hunter's house : he says-^ 



< confused above. 



Glasses and bottles, pipes and gaxetteersy 
As if the table e'en itself were drunk. 
Lie in a broken scene/ 

Now the gazetteers, in any other country, would be 
out of place in a sketch of such a society ; but in 
England it is quite the reverse, and shows how inti- 
mately field sports and literary amusements are 
combined. I do not allude to hunting or racing 
alone, but what other language can boast a book 
comparable to Izaak Walton's delightful work upon 
fishing? The Germans, again, have left it to Sir 
Humphrey Davy to paint the beauties of their 
Traun, and describe the fish which it contains, and 
the mode of catching them; — and yet this defi- 
ciency in foreign nations is certainly not for want 
of interest taken, or money spent. For instance, I 
know no stables in England, not even in Leicester- 
shire, built on such a lordly scale as that noble pile 
yonder at Chantilly* The same may be said of the 
Schwartzenburg and Esterhazy stables at Vienna; 
and above all, of those of the King of Wurtemburg, 
at Stuttgard ; but whether it is that the Arab blood 
is mingled too profusely in their breeds, or that our 
treatment of a heated stable, and more constant 
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grooming and rubbing bring the animals better into 
condition, I don't know; but I think I may say, 
notwithstanding the numerous exportations of late 
years, that we continue at present superior, not only 
in the riding of our jockeys, but in the running of 
our horses." 

Here Lord Fletcher, who it is superfluous to say, 
had long since arrived on the course, and was bowl- 
ing on the soft turf, after the conclusion of the first 
race of the day, was suddenly interrupted in the 
midst of his eloquent discourse by a tap on his right 
arm; and looking round, he perceived to his great 
horror and disgust, his friend Nasica Boucher ac- 
costing him with the greatest possible effrontery, 
and the best countenance in the world — 

^' Bon jour, mon cher," said the unblushiug 
republican; "how are you to-day? I have just 
had a confounded misfortune: — I have lost every 
farthing of that two hundred and sixty pounds on 
the last race — that cursed Lord Harry Yarmouth 
has floored us all with his devilish bay mare. Just 
have the kindness to lend me a couple of thousand 
francs, there's a good fellow.'' 

Lord Fletcher, who was prevented jumping out 
to horsewhip his late friend, by recollecting he had 
a lady in the carriage, merely flogged the horses 
instead, and was presently out of hearing of the 
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importunate adventurer, without even deigning him 
a reply, negative or affirmative. The sight, however, 
of this individual was enough to sicken his lordship 
of his day's sport ; and taking advantage of an ex- 
pression of fatigue or ennui, which shortly after 
escaped his companion, he turned the heads of his 
horses again towards Paris, cursing himself most 
heartily for ever having been such a fool as to 
associate with such a lowUved rogue as Monsieur 
Boucher bad now proved himself to be. 

'' Qui estrce done?" asked madame, as they 
were driving home—'' cet homme k la barbe noire, 
qui vous a parle tout k I'heure ? *' 

" Je ne le connais pas," repUed Fletcher. 

*' II a Fair tout-si-fait du diable «n republicain,*' 
said Olympe; and she gave Fletcher a kiss, as it 
waa now dark, and they both descended together at 
the door of her h6teL 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Unfortunately for Lord Fletcher, Monsieur Na- 
sica Boucher was an individual whose person and 
pursuits were far too well known to the police of 
Paris, to let it be a matter of small import to them 
with whom he associated, or from whom he received 
countenance and support. It is probable that even 
the nocturnal visit of the English nobleman to the 
Barri^re du Trone was not altogether unknown to 
the vigilant agents employed by the French govern- 
ment : at all events, the brief rencontre on the race^ 
course had been narrowly observed, and although the 
grounds on which to build suspicion were sufficiently 
narrow, our young liberal found himself on a sudden 
the object of the closest scrutiny and the most dis- 
trustful regard. No letter which he sent or received 
escaped having its seal broken and its contents exa- 
mined by the authorized agents of the police at the 
post-office. He never even left his lodging, morning, 
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nooDy or nighty without being followed and observed 
by persons hired and instructed for the purpose. 
Had he been a poor man, or an individual of obscure 
birth and little consequence, such precautions woidd 
not have been esteemed necessary, — ^but a radical 
lord, a republican aristocrat, a revolutionary exclu- 
sive, appeared to the eyes of the Parisian responsible 
officers, such an anomaly in nature, that they could 
not understand it, and they looked upon him as a 
naturalist would upon the megatherion, or any other 
rare and unknown monster of creation. 

The extreme activity of the continental police, and 
the accuracy with which they are informed of the mi- 
nutest movements of those persons whom they may 
choose to place under their especial surveillance, can 
scarcely be imagined by those who are acquainted only 
with the independent machinery and free institutions of 
England. It might probably be an exaggerated anec- 
dote which we were once told at Vienna, but at any rate 
it will serve not inaptly to illustrate the case in point. 
We allude to a story repeated to us of a certain Bri- 
tish ambassador at the court of the emperor. One 
day a courier came through, on his way from Constan- 
tinople, who was travelling express, and had received 
implicit orders to stay on no account more than a 
couple of hours in the Austrian capital. He called, 
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however, as is usual, at the embassy, to know if there 
were any despatches for him to bring on to London. 
At the embassy, only the secretary was to be found, 
who was nevertheless certain that there was some- 
thing to be sent, but knew not where at the moment 
he could be sure of finding his principal. The butler, 
the footmen, and the grooms, were dispersed in every 
probable direction over the town, to bring home their 
lost master, but without success. At last, the time 
being nearly elapsed, it occurred luckily to the secre- 
tary that he had heard many stories of the universal 
information and omniscience of the police, and he 
thought to put it to the proof by sending to the head 
office to know if they could tell him where the British 
ambassador was then to be found. 

" Wait one instant," said the inspector, " and I 
will tell you." 

Then returning into the room, after having con- 
sulted either some register or a subaltern employ^ of 
the bureau, he replied, 

"Yes, certainly; his Excellency is now sitting in 
the compartment No. 10, of the Imperial Library, 
reading Oibbon^s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. He is at this moment occupied with the 
fifth volume, and is at the 322nd page ; and accord- 
ingly the messenger found the minister in precisely 
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the very spot^ and pursuing the very occupation 
which had thus been so accurately described.* 

Lord Fletcher, however, was obliged to be rather 
more careful than he might otherwise have been of 
his movements, by the double circumstance of his own 
father and family having now returned to France, 
and although not actually resident in Paris, having 
taken up their residence in the very contiguous spot 
of Montmorency, and also by the position of the 
eldest sister, who was now actually married to the 
Count de Carbonelle, and inhabited with her husband 
his magnificent hotel in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

^ The following account, given by Madame de Stael, of the man- 
ner in which she was subjected to the espionage of the police at 
Vienna, is amusing and characteristic. 

^ Or, voici leur mani^re de suryeiller. On ^tablit ^ ma porte, dans 
la rue, des espions qui me suivaient k pied, quand ma voiture 
allait doucement ; et qui prenaieut des cabriolets pour ne pas me 
perdre de vue dans mes courses ^ la campagne. C^tte mani^ de 
faire la police me paraissait r^unir tout ^ la fois le machiav^lisme 
Franpais ^ la lourdeur allemande. Les Autrichiens se sont per- 
suades quails ont ^t^ battus, &ute d'avoir autant d'esprit que les 
Fran9ais; et que Tesprit des Fran^ais consiste dans leurs moyens 
de police. En consequence, ils se sont mis ^ faire de Tespionage 
avec m^thode; k oi^niser ostensiblement ce qui tout au moins 
doit ^tre cache : et destines par la nature ^ ^tre honn^tes gens, ils 
se sont &it une esp^ce de devoir d'imiter un etat jacobin et despo- 
tique tout ensemble/' — (Euvres Inidites de la Madame Baronne 
de Staely vol. iii. p. 179. 
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It was probably the latter circumstance^ which wa^ 
the real cause, though not alluded to in the letter, 
which induced our friend George Grainger, about 
this time, to address Lord Fletcher as follows. The 
epistle in question arrived as usual, with its seal 
broken, and we hope its perusal might have relieved 
in some measure the dulness of a policeman's occu* 
pation. 

LETTER FROM GEORGE GRAINGER TO LORD 

FLETCHER. 

MY DEAR FLETCHER, 

I am coming to Paris, and shall be much obliged to you 
to engage two beds and a sitting room for Lord Arthur 
MulUngham and myself, at the Hotel Bristol, in the 
Place Vendome. I believe my sudden resolution is 
owing principally to a dinner which was given us 
yesterday by the Hon. Mrs. Scraggs, when we could 
get nothing to eat but grilled pump-handles with tin- 
tack sauce, and mallets and chisels sautes in saw- 
dust : such, at least, appeared to be the fare to Mul- 
lingham and myself, for we neither of us tasted it, 
land we now require to have our appetites re-established 
by a little Parisian cooking. I also want some more 
of Concanon's boots ; so you may tell him to get me 
half-a-dozen pair of the thinnest patent leather ready 
against my arrival. The Kilkenny Cat, Fitz-Water- 
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ton, is still trying it on with the honourable and dia- 
agreeable Mrs. Scn^gs's second daughter, and I 
should think if he can keep the bums off a little 
longer, he may probably succeed. On returning 
home the day before yesterday, he had a suspicion 
that there was a writ out against him : he therefore 
knocked cautiously at the door of his lodgings, and, 
as he had surmised, he found it opened by a sheriff's 
officer. Luckily his person did not happen to be 
known to this individual, and the Kilkenny cat never 
loses his presence of mind. He therefore immediately 
said — ' Pray is Mr. Fitz-Waterton at home ? ' * No, 
sir,' said the sheriff's officer, ' indeed he is not : I am 
waiting to see him.' ' Can you tell me where I am 
most likely to find the blackguard ? ' replied the ready 
Hibernian : — ' 'faith he owes me a power o' money ! ' 
< What ! has he been and done you too, sir ? ' said 
the bum-bailiff compassionately. ' Indeed he has, 
and I must be off after him,' answered Fitz-Water* 
ton ; and so saying he disappeared by a Greenwich 
coach, and probably will not be visible again in Lon- 
don for some time. As to myself and Mullingham, 
we manage to get through the days and nights pretty 
well, between the opera and Mivart's coffee-room. 
In August I go down with him to his father's place, 
to shoot grouse, and if I kill nothing else, at least I 
suppose I shall manage to kill time. When I want 
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my ]]iandkerchiefs well scented, I pay a visit to young 

Endymion Loto, who has recovered from his wound 

in the duel, and now says that 

" The sovreign'st thing on earth 
Is 'parmacity for an in^vard braise." 

I believe, by the bye, that he is starting for the em- 
bassy at Paris. I have also been attempting a sketch 
of Mrs. Blandford and her two eldest children, which 
is 'to appear in next year's Book of Beauty, with the 
very apposite inscription of 'The Passion Flower 
and Two Buds/ If you don't understand the lan- 
guage of the flowers, consult Ophelia, in Hamlet; or 
perhaps a living authority would be better. I had a 
letter the other day from old Carmansdale, who is 
coming home shortly, on leave, from Naples; I sup- 
pose to give his proxy to ministers. He says his old 
German servant, Anton, is grown so lazy that he 
wishes me to look out at Tattersall's for a horse for 
him to ride round the table on. He has also given 
me innumerable commissions, as you may suppose, 
with regard to snuffboxes and rococo china. A pnn 
p6s of snuffboxes and tobacco ; I have made a 
famous collection of hookahs, kalyhans, tchibouques, 
and meerschaums, and I hope we shall puff many a 
whiff together at Paris, notwithstanding that smoking 
puts one in mauvaise odeur, metaphorically as well as 
literally with the women.<— Adieu. - 

Grainger. 
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Lord Fletcher had only just sufficient time, after 
the receipt of the above letter, to secure the apart- 
ments, when he was agreeably surprised by the arrival 
of his friends themselves. One of the first topics 
of conversation, was naturally a complaint on the 
part of Fletcher, of the scrutiny to which, not only 
his coiTespondence, but his personal proceedings, 
were subjected by the police of Paris. 

'^ Really," said he, ''things are come to such a ' 

pass, that the very stones prate of my whereabout.'^ 

" Soyez tranquille," replied Grainger, " what do 
yoi| think happened to me, on the occasion of my 
passing the Salzbuig douane last summer, on my 
route from Italy to Vienna with Mullingham ? You 
must know in the first place, that I had passed the 
Austrian frontier at the same point some two or three 
years previously, on which occasion I carried a 
passport taken out in London, in which I was 
described as a barrister. In the more recent in- 
stance, however, I had a French pass, in which I 
happened to be styled, Gentilhomme Anglais; and 
will you believe it possible, that I was detained three 
hours, and private information was forwarded to the 
capital on the subject, 'because,' as the agent of 
police expressed it, ' it was an extraordinary thing 
that a man should be a barrister at one time, and a 
gentleman at another/ The fact is, that all mem- 
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bers of the legal profession are gem suspects in Ger- 
many, and a great deal so in France also; and to 
call yourself Herr Advocat in the former country, 
is like writing yourself down revolutionist at once/' 

'^ Well ! I must say/' interrupted Mullingham, 
'^ that if all barristers go on in the same way that 
you have pursued lately in London, the police are 
perfectly justified in taking them under their es* 
pecial patronage. I never knew you lead such a 
wild life before." 

" What a convenient expression that is of yours, 
a wild life ! " answered Grainger ; " I mean as you 
use it, in the accepted drawing sense of the word, 
It means something more than it seems to say 
always, and something which is not to be conveyed 
in any other phrase in the language. It does not 
mean, exactly, Jonathan Wild, nor yet Sergeant 
Wilde, nor yet a wild man of the woods, nor the 
homme sauvage of Rousseau, nor the Belle Sauvage 
of Ludgate Hill; but it means a man who smokes 
real regalias, drives his cab more than seven miles an 
hour, bets five pound notes on the odd trick, fre- 
quents Tattersall's, and goes often behind the scenes 
at the Opera. A recent reviewer in the Quarterly 
complains bitterly, that the word ^ rviW has been 
made, by modem rhymers, to commit adultery with 
every noun substantive in the dictionary, ever since 
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that bard of the sorrowful countenance^ Lord Byron, 
set the fashion. It is certainly true, that it has had 
a great run in modem poetry, but it has been still 
more useful to young ladies and their mammas, who, 
when they want to describe leniently the errors of 
some good-looking favourite, always say, as they do 
of Fletdier, ' what a pity that he is such a shockingly 
wild young man ! ' " 

" But tell me," said Lord Fletcher, " what is it 
that you have been doing lately to earn such a 
reputation? you, who are always so repandu, and 
such a man of good society I'' 

<< Why, to tell you the truth," replied Grainger, 
'' I committed the imprudence of going to the ' call* 
of my friend. Sir Giles Wimbledon, in his chambers 
in Lincoln's Inn ; that is to say, to the party which 
it is usual to give on the occasion of a man's being 
called to the bar. After supper, of course we all 
salUed out together into the street, and visited all the 
tobacco-shops, beer-shops, gin-shops, and oyster- 
shops, in the neighbourhood ; bonneted two or three 
jarvies; found a cab-man fast asleep in his cab, and 
whipped his horse into full gallop, till he woke, 
dreaming that he was going to the infernal regions. 
Next, we changed the position of half the sign- 
boards in London : took down the * three jolly post- 
boys,' and put it up over the door of a bishop ; put 
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the ' flitch of Dunmow' against the house of a man 
who is always beating his wife ; hung ' small beer 
gold here/ upon the knocker of a Temperance So* 
ciety ; the * pig and whistle/ against the door of a 
popular preacher ; and ' apartments to let furnished,' 
before the house of an East Indian widow ; but the 
best joke of all is, that we went into Offley's, and 
there we met that horrible old bore, that they call 
Toe Barlow, who, of course, immediately volunteered 
to join our cruising party. Now, as he is a very 
great nuisance, and moreover, a man with whom you 
may take any liberties without a possibility *of af- 
fronting him, I thought it would be capital fun to 
give him in charge to the police. Accordingly, 
having put one or two of the. party up to the joke, 
I pretended, just as a policeman was passing, to be 
at very high words with the old bore, and accused 
him, in direct terms, of having assaulted me, as well 
as having attempted to steal my snuffbox. It 
would have amused you to see the dreadful state of 
trepidation into which the old devil was thrown. 
< My dear fellow, my good friend,' he kept exclaim- 
ing, ' this is carrying a joke too far.' ' This is just 
the way,' said I to the policeman, ' that he has fol- 
lowed us about all night, pretending to our acquaint- 
ance, when we know nothing about him, and indeed 
believe him to be one of the swell mob. -Policeman, 
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do your duty^ and take him to the station house/ 
I followed with the rest to the station house, old 
Barlow fretting and fuming all the way like a bull, 
and made a deposition, which was perfectly true, 
that I had laid my gold snuffbox down on the 
counter at Offley's, and happening to turn round, 
discovered it on a sudden in the prisoner's hand, 
who then had the effrontery to pretend, that he only 
was going to take a pinch of snuff. However, as the 
evidence was not conclusive, we gave the policemen 
five shillings a-piece, and after laughing heartily at 
Toe Barlow, sent him off to bed in a hackney-coach, 
and I hope it will do him good." 

" And are you really thinking at last," enquired 
Lord Fletcher of Grainger, ** of taking to the bar in 
earnest as your profession ?** 

" Never ! '* replied Grainger, decidedly. " Far 
be it from me to embark on such a sea, where I see 
daily so many goodly craft foundering in the waves. 
What chances there are first against any individual's 
success! and if you do succeed; if, after years' 
labour you do acquire for yourself a name, and a 
fortune, are not your hairs blanchedi and your cheeks 
hollow, and your brow wrinkled ? Are not all your 
tastes, your appetites, your passions, and your enjoy- 
ments, fled and faded ? It is like spending a life in 
building a house, 4n which you may never live. It 
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is like climbing a mountain to see the promised land, 
and finding it night-fall when yoa arrive at the 
summit, and nothing. but a bleak desart before you. 
No, let me rather make hay while the sun shines K 
let me rather drink the wine, while the sparkle is 
yet bubbling in the bowl ! Youth is short, and the 
season of the poetry of the heart is passing away 
from us even while I speak; so let us order some 
huitres d'Ostende, and a lemon, and a bottle of 
Chablis, and a potage h la Julienne to begin with, 
and then we will make Fletcher tell us about this 
ball in the Fauxbourg to-morrow/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



One of the first topics on which Lord Fletcher was 
naturally curious to glean some information from his 
newly-arrived friends^ related to the present life 
and future intentions of Lord Clanelly, since the 
escape of his wife. Lord Arthur MuUingham, who 
was a great frequenter of all the clubs in town^ and 
was, par consequence, quite au fait at all the news 
and gossip of the place, was well calculated to 
afford him all the intelligence which he wished on 
this interesting subject It appeared that the young 
earl, who, notwithstanding his iU-treatment of his 
Italian consort, had always retained for her a de- 
gree of passion, and a force of affection, which was 
only stimulated and increased by the firmness with 
which she persisted in her rejection of his addresses, 
after his unworthiness had been once sufficiently 
established in her mind, had been at first grievously 
afflicted and entirely borne down by the blow which 
he received on discovering that she had succeeded 
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in making her escape. A spoiled child from his 
cradle, and accustomed to the instant gratification 
of his will on all subjects in which he might choose 
to exert it, he could not understand being contra- 
dicted, still less being over-reached, by a woman. 
Habituated as he was to regard the other sex as 
altogether dependent upon his own, and created 
almost solely for the gratification and amusement 
of men, he felt his pride piqued, as well as his 
tender feelings crushed and wounded, at being out- 
witted by his wife. 

It was observable, too, in London, that on the 
rumour of Lady Clanelly^s escapade being first cir- 
' culated in society, there was a strong disposition to 
pity and take part with Lord Clanelly. Whatever 
his conduct towards his partner might really have 
been, and however little justifiable the neglect which 
he had exhibited towards her, both in Italy, and 
since her arrival in London, he had always studi- 
ously endeavoured to keep up his character with the 
world. His open and cheerful disposition had always 
secured him a certain number of personal friends, 
who were the champions of his reputation, where- 
ever they heard it attacked ; and as Lady Clanelly had 
scarcely been seen by any one of his acquaintances, 
she had enjoyed but little opportunity of securing 
advocates in her favour. The world, therefore, with 
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its usual justice, and usual charity, decided that 
I^kdy Clanelly was solely, or at least principally, to 
blame ; that her temper and capriciousness had 
always rendered it impossible for her husband to 
live with her in comfort, and that in all probability 
she had gone off with a lover. If, therefore, it was 
now whispered about that Lord Clanelly had been 
in a box at the opera with an unknown beauty, or 
driving one that was perhaps but too well known, 
in his cab, excuses were kindly made for him, on 
account of the disappointment and ill-treatment 
which he was said to have experienced in his pros- 
pects of domestic happiness. It was unquestionable, 
moreover, however great the leg^ret6 and unim- 
pressionability of his character might be on xnost 
points, that in this instance he did feel deeply and 
bitterly. It was, in fact, impossible that Jeannette 
Isabelle should have failed to create a lasting wound 
and an ineffaceable impression, even on a heart 
constructed so frailly and so lightly as his. He was 
not playing a part, nor acting the hypocrite, when 
after having made many useless enquiries and re- 
searches in different parts of England, he determined 
to order his travelling carriage, and set out on a tour 
over all Europe, with a view, if possible, to discover 
the present retreat of his lost love, and either by 
persuasion or force to bring her back to live with 
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him. The idea was, perhaps^ a little romantic ; and 
yet there seemed a greater probability of her haying 
directed her flight towards the Continent, than 
having remained in England. At any rate, the 
rapid joHmey, and the diversity of scenes which it 
would necessarily embrace, promised better than 
any other plan to afford him that distraction firom 
thought, and relief from anxiety of mind, which he 
felt to be essential to his health and his repose. 
Accordingly Lord Clanelly once move took his de- 
parture from England, accompanied only by two 
bull-dogs, two pistols, and two valet»-de-chambre, 
to prosecute a tour something similar in its object, 
though different in its circumstances, from that of 
Coelebs — ^from its being in search of a wife. 

Another curious anomaly in Lord Clanelly's 
character, who was in general rightly considered 
to be insouciant, and a man of little feeling for 
others, and wrapt up in egotism, was the very great 
fondness which he exhibited to animals. This love 
for the brute creation had been, as we have seen 
above, one of the earliest points of sympathy which 
had originally brought him and his wife together. 
The two pet bull-dogs, which he had now selected as 
his compagnons de voyage, and duitinguished by the 
two appropriate names of GriflBln and Tartar, became 
to him the objects on which to lavish all the fuqd 
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of affection and tenderness which yet remained in 
his nature. So necessary is it to every creature 
to have some one object in the world on which to 
pour out its feelings of love and kindness! So 
susceptible are even the worst and coarsest charac- 
ters of gentleness and softness, although the chord 
may vibrate too roughly to sound in perfect har- 
mony, with a heart of such delicate construction as 
that of Jeannette Isabelle! 

Griffin and Tartar were never absent from their 
master: they were with him in his bed-room at 
night, and at his table in the day-time. It some- 
times happens thus, that the persons who appear 
most unfeeling, and insensible to the appeals of 
humanity, concentre iit a remarkable degree their 
fondness and kindness upon some brute animal, 
affording a practical illustration, by their conduct, 
of the sentiment expressed by Byron in his epitaph 
on a Newfoundland dog. We remember once upon 
a time a celebrated diplomatist in a German capital, 
being summoned suddenly to return for an interval 
to England. He had always had the character— 
I know not whether 4indeservedly— -of being rather 
a selfish and egotistical person; he seldom opened 
▼ery communicatively to his friends, and main- 
tained but few acquaintances. The carriage was 
packed— the horses were ready — the footman bad 

£2 
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taken his place in the rumble-tumble — the postil- 
lions were raising their whips — when suddenly his 
Excellency bethought himself of soqae important 
point, which seemed to be of the last consequence, 
by the eagerness with which he let down the win- 
dow, and beckoned to the crowd on the steps of 
the hotel to come and receive his instructions. 
The Secretary of Embassy took out his pocket- 
book and pencil — the paid attach^, and three other 
adolescent diplomates, listened with all their ears. 
The old butler, the porter, the steward/ three 
grooms, two stable-boys, one housekeeper, and half 
a dozen maids, crowded round the carriage. At 
last, " Blackwood," exclaimed the public func- 
tionary, putting on his gravest look, and speaking 
profoundly, with almost tears in his eyes, to his 
secretary, *' Blackwood, you are entrusted with 
the care of all negociations and arrangements in 
my absence — mind that my white cat, Mooney, 
gets plenty of milk!" The window was drawn up, 
the postillions cracked their whips, and the ambas- 
sador of his Britannic Majesty rolled away on his 
route to England. 

And so it was with Lord Clanelly: — his fougher 
nature might be unfitted, perhaps, for the refine- 
ments of a lady's boudoir, but he was not less 
capable of feeling attachment; and now that the 
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dearest ties which had bound him to existence were 
severed, he was fain to take up with his fWo bull- 
dogSy and to waste upon them that care and atten- 
tion, which however it might be thrown away on 
its present objects, had never been sufficiently refined, 
or sufficiently tender to secure a return on the part 
of her to whom it had been originally consecrated. 
We do not say all this in justification or exculpation 
of Lord Clanelly, but merely in explanation and 
illustration of the vagaries and diversities of cha- 
racter. His treatment of his wife had been execrable, 
inhuman, barbarous; but he was one of those men 
who become at length sensible of their own happi- 
ness when it is too late. 

Directly he found himself deprived of his wife's 
presence, he appreciated for the first time in its 
fullest extent, her excellence. He could act boldly 
and decidedly, but not consistently for any length 
of time. On first learning his own bereavement, he 
instantly broke off the connexion which he had 
maintained with another woman during the whole 
period of his wife's continuance with him. Whether 
he had strength of purpose, and fortitude enough 
to carry him through in this resolution, we shall 
afterwards see. A man who acts without principle 
can never be expected to be constant in any thing. 

"Well," said Lord Fletcher, when he had ex- 
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tracted all these particulars from his informant^ 
Lord Arthur, and as they were now sipping their 
petits verres and demi tasses at the end of dinner 
— ^' now it is my turn to give you all the intelligence 
I can about the ball to-morrow/' 

The ball, however, will perhaps better be des- 
cribed by conducting our readers at once into it, 
and begging them to suppose themselves just de- 
scending from their carriage at the steps af a large 
h6tel in the centre of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 
The ball was given by one of the most prominent 
members of the administration, and as it was to be 
the last grand assembly of the present season, it 
was expected to be one of the gayest things of the 
kind, and every body was to be there* 

Lord Fletcher's musical ear caught the air of 
one of the favourite melodies from I Puritani as he 
entered, and his buoyant and volatile spirits were 
already exhilarated by the very sound of the harp 
and violins. His merriment and lightness of heart 
were not diminished by a compliment paid him in 
return for his bow, by an old Carlist comtesse who 
stood near the door, and who told him that she had 
heard he played like Orpheus, and that in fact no 
Eurydice could resist him. — (Nota bene, all French 
ladies of the old school are thoroughly well grounded 
in Tooke's Pantheon and Lempri^re's Dictionary, or 
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rather in the subjects of them, which they get up 
from '' La Mythologie des Anciens/' and other 
similar works*)— Another lady did not please him 
less, by telling him that she had seen him at Chan- 
tilly; because he knew that if she had seen him, 
she must hare seen that he had a woman with him 
in his carriage ; and all young men are rather vain 
of their amours, particularly of hearing them alluded 
to, even in the most distant manner, provided it is 
not too condemnatory, by the other sex. 

There were all our old acquaintances at this ball : 
— De Braglia, and M. de Noel the little, and M. de 
Ladversarie the great — and even the old admiral, 
and the dowager Mrs. Mac-Rubber, who kept up 
her old flirtations, as well as her habit of talking 
to everybody that approached her; she was en- 
throned in turban-comer, and looked like the queen 
of the chaperons, the very rose of all- the wall- 
flowers : — conversation fell upon the subject of the 
Parisian theatres : — 

''Ah!'' said the loquacious old lady, '' Fmnce 
is not what it was when I was young ! Those^ere 
the times for devotion and gallantry on the part of 
the men, and unbounded empire, which after all is 
nothing but our jast right, on the part of the 
women !— -In those days, if I entered a box at the 
theatre with my mother, and allowed her to take 
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the front seat, which I sometimes did^ in order to 
enjoy a quiet flirtation with some favourite beau in 
the back-ground, all the people in the parterre were 
sure to stand up, and cry out ' La beaute en avant ! ' 
till I complied with their desire by changing my 
place. I remember once mentioning casually at a 
dinner party that I had left a certain embroidered 
handkerchief at Rouen, and a young man imme- 
diately quitted the assembly, mounted his horse, 
and never rested till he had brought me back my 
handkerchief to Paris. Another Frenchman, with 
whom I had a correspondence" — (the dowJ^er did 
not mention upon what subject) — '^ whenever he was 
obliged to leave Paris, always stopped at the first 
post-house on his route to write me a short note; 
and he invariably cut a large gash in his hand with 
the pen-knife, and signed his name in his blood. 
Those were the days. Lord Fletcher! give me the 
manners of the ancien regime.*' 

^'Take care what you say, madame," said the 
young Prince Endymion Loto, now made Russian 
attach^ at Paris, and whom Fletcher particularly 
hated ; ^* take care what you say i^inst modem 
republican manners*-vous ^tes republicain, n'est-ce 
pas, milprd?*' 

Fletcher looked rather savi^ely at the Russian, 
and answered — ^^ Je suis Anglais, monsieur; mais. 
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si Tous voulez absolument savoir cela, je trouve 
qu'une republique vaut bien le gouvemement de 
toutes les Russies." 

''Tr^s bien r^pondur* exclaimed the old dowa- 
ger; but Fletcher felt disgusted and dispirited at 
the asking of such a question, as well as at the 
impertinent manner in which it had been asked ; it 
sufficed to show him that his conduct and asso- 
ciates, with which he was himself far from being 
satisfied', had been canvassed and made the subject 
of invidious remark in those circles of which he was 
properly himself a member. The music no longer 
sounded merry to his ear; he felt unhappy and dis- 
pirited, and he left the room. 

Meanwhile our friend George Grainger, having 
been abandoned by Lord Arthur Mullingham, who 
was actively engaged in a gallopade, strolled care- 
lessly through the rooms, a quiet though observant 
spectator of the people who were present; their 
dresses, their dancing, their excellencies, their faults, 
and their eccentricities. No one knew better than 
he did how to appreciate the " pose" of a wreath 
upon a woman's head, or the setting of a diamond 
hair-comb, or the trimming and shape of a sleeve. 
Wo one was a better critic of the grace of motion, 
whether in comparing an Elsler, a St. Romain, and 
a. Taglioni at the opera, or in judging of the more 
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measured movements which were at present exhi* 
bited before him in a ball-room. 

Suddenly^ as he entered for the first time the 
interior salon of all, he was struck by the splendid 
attire, and, what appeared to him, the commanding 
beauty of a woman who sate opposite the entrance 
beneath the wall. He approached, to scrutinize 
more closely the great good taste of her dress, and 
the magnificence of her fine figure. Not till he was 
within a few steps of the object of his admiration, 
was he aware that he was contemplating the very 
person who had been, a few months before, the cause 
of the first real passion probably which he had 
ever felt. Improved in every way by her marriage, 
in face, in figure, in toilet, and above all,' in manner, 
she perfectly astonished him. 

He remembered the peculiar circumstances under 
which they had last met and parted; and even 
Grainger, with all his experience, and tact, and 
knowledge of the world, felt somewhat embarrassed 
as to the mode in which he should address her, and 
he fimcied or feared that something like a blush of 
confusion was visible upon his cheek. He did not 
half like either, that she should be the wife of 
another, particularly of a man whom he felt to be 
so much his own inferior as the Comte. de Carbonnell. 
The eventful night at Lord Landraven's, his awkward 
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mistake of the bedrooms, the difficulty which he had 
then felt as to the manner in which he should dis- 
close to her his presence, the strong temptation he 
had experienced to allow her to extinguish the light, 

and ascend the bed — and the sudden and heroic 

^ 

effort, as he regarded it, with which he had overcome 
his evil inclination — all these feelings and reminis- 
cences rushed at once over his brain. He was 
relieved by the Comtesse de Carbonnell herself bec- 
koning him to her side. 

'^ Come here, Mr. Grainger," said she, holding 
up her finger ; " come here ! what a fool you were ! '* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



We now bring our readers to an entirely new and 
distinct part of our history : we believe we may say 
to the principal and leading part of it : for the pre- 
ceding chapters of this volume may be best regarded 
in the same light as the beef-steak of a pigeon pie ; 
which, though deriving some factitious importance 
from its size and weight, is yet far from being the 
material and leading ingredient of the dish in ques- 
tion. It serves to fill up a vacant corner; and people 
are very kind if they take the trouble to digest so 
tough and insipid an article at all. 

Richard Bazancourt, who, although we have^ as 
yet, seen but little of him, we wish it to be under- 
stood, is the real hero of this history, had, within a 
short period of that at which we are now arrived, 
quitted the school, where '' grateful science,'' if 
science may be poetically understood to mean Latin 
and Greek, — 

" still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade :" 
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and being supposed to have gone twice a day to 
chapel for a sufficient number of yearsi where the 
head master, like Milton's cock,-— 



u 



Proudly struts his dames before :** 



had been duly transplanted to finish his education, 
by going to chapel once a day at the University of 
Oxford, and to continue construing Livy and He- 
rodotus ; with only the additional privilege of being 
allowed to get drunk without being flogged, and the 
additional restriction of not being permitted to walk 
in his hat without receiving an imposition. As he 
was the Honourable Richard Bazancourt, and his 
father had promised him the very liberal allowance 
of eight hundred pounds a year during his Uni- 
versity residence, besides his wine and his tutors, 
which were to be paid extra, he was entered as a 
gentleman commoner of Christchurch ; and, perhaps, 
few young men have ever begun their career with a 
greater reputation for talents, or a greater character, 
in some particulars, for eccentricity. At school it 
had always been said of him that he could do what 
he chose, if he could but be prevailed on to exert 
himself; at cricket, at football, at tennis, he was 
one of the best performers among his cotemporaries, 
and yet he detested playing, and could scarcely ever 
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be prevailed upon to engage in a match ; he was 
considered the best rower on the river, and the best 
fighter in the whole school; so that whatever his 
caprices might be, he was pretty sure to be allowed 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of them, from its being 
an understood thing that it was dangerous to interfere ; 
he was, nevertheless, of an exceedingly good temper, 
and an open and generous disposition ; he viras a 
favourite too with the masters, because, though he 
was frequently idle, and sometimes absented himself 
altogether from his tasks, he had more taste in 
composition, and displayed a more manly and ma- 
tured judgment in whatever he wrote than any other 
boy of his age ; his lines were nervous and strongs 
and stamped with genius : and thus he had come up 
to Oxford with a rumour that he was sure of the 
first Newdigate ; and yet, from his irregularity and 
independence of discipline, bets were freely o£Fered 
that he would be expelled within his first year of 
residence. His irregularities, however, did not re- 
semble those of the other young men into whose 
society he was thrown ; they consisted, not in the 
low vices and abandoned depravity which disgrace 
the career of too many of what are called young men 
of spirit, but in a love of freedom and acting for 
himself, and a resolute determination to be debarred 
by nothing from executing whatever project it n^ight 
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please him to conceiye or to fdlfil. He never was 
known to be intoxicated but once, and that was 
when he was a schoolboy; but it was his habit to 
steal away, as early as politeness allowed, from the 
monotonous tedium of a wine-party, and mounting 
his horse, which was waiting for him at the college 
gate, to gallop away on some solitary ride, towards 
Bagley Wood, or the picturesque vicinity of Wytham. 
There, once arrived beyond the risk of being annoyed 
by the presence of his everyday companions, he 
would let the bridle almost lie loose upon his courser's 
neck, and wander about over the green meadows, 
and through the long turfy avenues, musing on he 
scarcely knew what, or rather, upon all possible 
subjects, till the sun had long sunk behind the hillii, 
and left his glory floating on the wavy west, like the 
banner on the tomb of a hero. 

Many a Spectator paper, for returning to college 
after the proper hour, which it cost him ten or twenty 
shillings to have written out by the barber, did he 
esteem lightly purchased for the privilege of these 
evening rides. Many a rallying jest from his equals, 
and many a suspicious innuendo from the college 
censor, had he patiently submitted to, merely to 
preserve to himself, unobstructed and uncontrolled, 
the pleasure of thus being alone. 

As a hero, however, is nothing without a personal 
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description, and, as we intend that our hero should 
be the best-looking, the cleverest, and the strongest 
of all the heroes that have figured in all the novels 
of the last twenty years, we cannot do better before 
proceeding further, than draw an accurate portraiture 
of Richard Bazancourt at the age of eighteen years, 
which was precisely the epoch to which he had 
attained at that time of our history to which we are 
now advanced. His figure was tall and commanding, 
being not only rather above than under the height of 
six feet, but also distinguished by the breadth of 
the shoulders, and the expansion of the chest, which 
added the appearance of great power to that of 
grace ; his features likewise were strongly and cha- 
racteristically marked in their expression ; his large 
full eye was as black and as brilliant as the polished 
jet, and there was a wildness, sometimes almost a 
savageness in its excited glance, which bespoke him 
to be a terrible enemy ; his raven hair too was long 
and thick, and it covered his heacl and curled round 
his broad temples with a profusion which gave a 
still more romantic expression to his general features ; 
but his skin was fair and white as that of a petted 
school-girl ; there was nothing of your pseudo-bri- 
gand-and-corsair look about him, still less did he 
present the appearance of a drawing-room dandy ; 
his character was unique and peculiar to himself. 
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but there was always something of melancholy about 
it; he might be compared^ perhaps better than to 
any other object, to a Titan warring with his evil 
destiny. He had a beautiful black Arab stallion, 
called Mahmoud, which had been given him by his 
eldest sister on the occasion of her marriage with 
the Comte de Carbonnell, as a sort of memento, pro- 
bably, that he was not to forget the vow which he 
had once made her, that he would avenge upon the 
head of Lord Clanelly the insult which she had 
received at his hands. And though young Bazan- 
court could not help feeling rather surprised and 
dissatisfied at his sister's subsequent marriage so 
soon after the dissolution of her previous engagement, 
and although he regarded it as indicative of a levity 
of feeling, and a transferableness of affection, which 
he could not understand, and would be never capable 
of imitating, he, nevertheless, kept buried deep in 
his heart the mortal hatred which she had first 
encouraged him to nourish against Lord Clanelly, 
and he never mounted his coal-black steed without 
seeing in him a challenge to the fulfilment of his 
revenge, and a warning fresh as if it had come anew 
from the lips of his sister. 

It may easily be conceived how a heart like his, 
delighting in solitude, and pleased with gazing at 
the sunset, unpreoocupied too by any previous pas- 
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aitm, and sensitive to the last degree to all the 
fascinations of beauty and genius, was open to re- 
ceive the impression of any passion which might be 
excited by a worthy object ; the ground was ready, 
it awaiting only the sowing of the seed. Accordingly, 
it happened one evening, in the pursuit of his daily 
ride after dinner, that he wandered into Blenheim 
Park, and encouraged by the softness of the atmos- 
phere, and the beauty of the scene before him, he 
had fallen into that indolent state of voluptuous re- 
verie, which Addison has somewhere pronounced to 
be '^ the most innocent of our sensual pleasures f* 
at a distance shone in the beams of the sun, now 
rapidly sinking in the west, the glittering roof of 
that magnificent pile which a nation raised to the 
glory of her bravest champion. Many an old oak 
in the park around him spread its gnarled branches 
wide over his head, and their broad fantastic 
shadows, as they lengthened on the turf, made his 
steed occasionally start, half in play, half in wicked- 
ness, beneath him. The mouldering trunks of some 
of them, too, seemed ominous to his mind, and were 
eloquent with ten thousand thoughts of the fleeting 
grandeur of all human things, and the vanity of 
riches, and honour, and power, and fame. It was 
late in the month of May. The deer were brousing 
peacefully in the long and matted grass, and from 
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afar the fragrance of a distant clover field was wafted 
on the wind ; while the rural sound of the mower, 
sharpening his scythe for the last time before re- 
turning home, came mingled to his ear with the 
distant chant of the cuckoo, or the drowsy horn of 
the passing insect tribes. All was repose around 
him. Below lay the lake in the bosom of the Yalley, 
smooth and unruffled like a sheet of glass ; and the 
banks were mirrored on its sur&ce like a lover's 
words upon the heart of his mistress. 

As Richard Bazancourt abruptly turned a comer 
in his descent towards the water, which seemed from 
the higher ground lapped in silence and solitude, 
he was surprised to find himself in the immediate 
vicinity of two young and beautiful women, who 
were standing, evidently in an attitude of distress, 
upon the margin of the lake, and stretching out their 
arms towards some object which seemed to be strug- 
gling in the waves. No sooner did our hero per- 
ceive this, than, like a true knight, he spurred his 
horse, with considerable danger to himself, down the 
oblique side of the green declivity, and arrived just in 
time to perceive that the object of the ladies' concern 
was a large dog, who had been caught in a bed of 
weeds in the centre of the lake, and seemed entirely 
exhausted, and on the point of sinking from fatigue. 
It was evident that but one thing remained to be 

VOL. II. p 
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done;— by calling the animal by his name, and 
throwing stones to make him exert himself the more, 
the two ladies had only increased his exhaustion, 
without at all assisting his escape. The poor brute, 
which was a remarkably fine specimen of the largest 
Newfoundland breed, whined piteously, for he could 
bark no longer, and he only just retained strength 
enough to paw the water with his fore-feet so as to 
prevent his yet sinking to the bottom ; his tongue 
trailed out of his mouth, and his eyes looked implor- 
ingly towards the bank for assistance. 

To jump from his horse, to strip off his coat, and 
to entrust the bridle of Mahmoud to the fair hands 
of one of the two ladies, was with Richard Bazan- 
court the work of an instant. He immediately 
sprung^ into the lake, and swimming with a speed 
and a strength which astonished those who saw him, 
arrived in less than half a minute at the spot where 
the dog was yet struggling with the waves. Care- 
fully avoiding to entangle himself with the same 
mass of weeds, by swimming lightly on the surface, 
he succeeded dexterously in disentangling the hind 
legs of the poor animal, who made the best of his 
way to the shore ; while Riclutrd Bazancourt, swim- 
ming with twice the rapidity, easily passed the poor 
beast, and had already landed, and was standing 
with his horse's bridle over his arm, ready to assist 
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him ap the difficult bank, by the time he airived at 
the margin. 

Who shall describe the effect which the first 
glance of that eye, which now for the first time met 
our hero's, left upon his heart ? How can vain lan- 
guage attempt to pencil that which only can be felt ; 
foU, too, but once, — once in the whole era of man's 
long weary life, — and which, when it is felt, graves, 
like the lightning the track of its fiery passage, on 
the breast that is subjected to its fury ! 

Richard Bazancourt never yet had loved: from 
this day forth, love was to be the very breath of his 
nostrils, the very meat and drink of his existence, 
the very pulse of his life-blood, the very essence and 
soul of his . being ;-—steaUng over him in bis medi* 
tations, present with him in his dreams, lending a 
brighter colour and a mellower hue to the cares and 
troubles of ordinary occupation, creating and hal- 
lowing to itself a new and peculiar employment of 
hour after hour, — a vision of a different and a new- 
bom era burst upon him; — ^he looked again into 
those eyes, and he drunk deeper still of the sweet 
poison which they distilled. Oh ! happy in his ^ 
hitherto ignorance ! happier yet in his fi^tal wisdom 
of to-day ! how happiest of all men had h$ been, 
had he at that moment plunged once more into those 
waves, and either drunk oblivion there or died ! 
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How well had it been for him, had he now, having 
dreamt the dream, closed his eyes in an eternal 
sleep ! The fever, the jealousy, the angaish, the 
murderous wish, the midnight tear stealing down the 
manly cheek when none are nigh, — ^the ceaseless, 
restless, boundless circle of hopes, and doubts, and 
fears, — the- anxiety for others, the ruin though dis- 
regarded of self; — all these had been spared him ! — 
for all these were in his destiny, — the finger of Fate 
had written it on his brow, and he that runs might 
read it there. 

The grace, the dignity, the ease, the suavity, 
with which the nearest of the ladies turned to 
thank him for his pains, Richard Bazancourt had 
never yet seen equalled. Both of the two women 
were passing fair, and both were young, and both 
were gentle; and one of them he had a faint recol- 
lection of having seen somewhere in the society of 
the great world in London. At any rate, he was 
hereafter frequently destined to meet her there, under 
other circumstances, and in long after days ; but it 
was the other, the lineaments of whose face were 
perfectly new to him; it was the other that ri vetted 
his attention, and thrilled him with a feelins: which 
he had never experienced before. 

'^ Darling," said she to her companion ; and it 
was observable that both the ladies spoke in a 
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slightly foreign accent ; ** darling, we must go home ; 
my little daughter Florence will be awaiting me; 
andiamo ! " and at the same time, just emerging 
from behind some trees at a distance, Bazancourt 
beheld a maid, who had the appearance of a fo- 
reigner, from her wearing her cap with large lappels, 
without any bonnet, and who was leading in her two 
hands a young infant, which appeared as yet unable 
to walk without assistance. 

'' Eccola ! mia mignone ! " exclaimed the de- 
lighted mother ; and making a grateful bow to 
Bazancourt, at the same time a sufficiently distant 
one, to let him see that it would be displeasing to 
her that he should follow further, she took her com- 
panion's arm, and began to ascend the hill. 

Richard Bazancourt remained as if rooted to the 
spot : — she was gone, and he seemed scarcely to 
have saluted her. She was vanished, and it seemed 
like a vision ; and yet the sweetness of her voice, the 
peculiar grace with which she moulded her most 
trifling expressions, all these rung yet in his ear; 
and he felt as did Madame de Tesse when she said, 
'^ Ah ! si j'^tais reine, j'ordonnerais £l Madame de 
Stael de me parler toujours ! '' 

As he sauntered slowly through the park on his 
way home, for he felt it to be a point of honour not 
to obtrude himself further on the party whom he 
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had just left, — as he led his favourite horse by the 
bridle, — and as the old gray-headed porter opened 
wide for him the large folding gates that lead into 
the town of Woodstock, — ^the bells of the church- 
tower pealed out the well-known chime, which is 
repeated night and morning at the hour of eight, to 
the tune of '^ Marlbrook is gone to the wars/- 

How often, years afterwards, when a lone man 
and a mourner, he returned after a pilgrimage 
through many lands, through the towns of Flanders, 
and Belgium, and the North of France, the scene 
of the same Marlb(M:ough's glory, and still retaining 
this solitary testimony to his praise, — ^how often did 
he hear at night-fall that same sad chime—'' Marl- 
brook is gone to the wars"— -fall like balm upon his 
ear. To others filled haply with the associations 
of war, and havoc, and blood ; but telling to him 
ever a sweet and soothing tale of peace, and love, 
and of that dear night, when, by the side of Blen- 
heim's lake, he had first seen her who was to be to 
him the pole-star of his hfe's voyage, and the day- 
beam of his destiny ! '' Marlbrook is gone to the 
wars." The melody had magic in it ; and its music 
all night long sung to him in his sleep, and spoke 
him with a voice of hope. Ah ! why must hope so 
soon give way to miserable and dreary recollec- 
tion ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'^ Yoix ! old fellow ! hark forward ! hark forward ! 
hark forward! hallo there!'' these were ttib dis- 
cordant sounds, which, together with the smacking 
of a hunting-whip, and the barking of a brace of 
beagles, saluted our hero's ear in his own room, as 
he suddenly awoke at the noise the ensuing morning, 
'' Hark forward ! hark forward ! loo, loo, loo, loo, 
loo, at him again ! pull him out there, Towzer ; 
draw the badger; now Vixen, pull him out of his 
bed ! hoix ho ! hark away there ! " 

** Damn your noise ! can't you be quiet ? Tracy, 
my good fellow, have a little more consideration, I 
beseech you, for a man's nerves," grumbled out our 
hero, while he rubbed his eyes, and endeavoured to 
recall his thoughts, which had been wandering amid 
far pleasanter subjects, to the actual circumstances 
and sad realities of life. His imagination had just 
shewn him in a dream, the image of his heart's idol 
in Oriental costume, and he had been reolining in 
&ncy with his mistress^ beneath the shade of palm 
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groTes, and plantains and acacias, luxuriating on 
the delicacies of pomegranates and cream tarts. 
Bob Tracy, however, had no sympathy for sueh 
visionary joys ; and having already " taken a con- 
siderable part from the solidity of the day,"* as he 
and Horace classically expressed it, by sitting up all 
night over bowls of punch and Havannahs, he now 
gave unequivocal proofs to Dick Bazancourt, as 
Canning once said to a drunken member in the 
Housf of Commons, " of having made himself more 
pleasant elsewhere.'' Bob Tracy was a commoner 
of the College, and universally considered one of 
the best fellows of his day: — ^he was a good wit, 
and a decent classic:— had been plucked once for 
^is divinity, and rusticated twice for what were 
called breaches of moral discipline. The cause of 
his first visit to the country, was his having been 
discovered to be the author of an epigram, which 
was found one morning fastened to the door of Dr. 
Simpleton, one of the dignitaries of the college, who 
was notoriously the ugliest man of his day, and was 
celebrated for possessing features resembling those 
of a horse. The epigram was as follows:—- 

If tbe Bible says true, which appears very odd. 
That men are all made in the image of God, 
In Simpleton's face, some wifortunate scrimmage, 
Has terribly batter'd the Deit/s image. 
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* « Partem solido demere de die/' 
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This circumstance, together with the fact of his 
having been known to neigh loudly while the said 
official was crossing the quadrangle, and there being 
strong suspicions of his haying been the person who 
had filled Dr. Simpleton's letter-box with oats 
during his temporary absence from his rooms, had 
been sufficient to cause his first exemplary punish- 
ment. The second case was one of a much grayer 
nature: it was nothing less, than an attempt to 
deface the beauty of the red gravel of Peckwater, 
by transplanting thither, with the assistance of 
several unknown confederates, a vast number of 
laurel, laurestinus, arbutus, and rhododendron trees, 
from before the anatomy school in the dead of night. 
The tutors awoke in the morning, and found to their 
astonishment, on looking out of their windows, that 
'' Bimam wood bad come to Dunsinane.'' The 
scouts neglected their work, standing with their 
buckets in their hands in the quadrangle. 

Miranturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 

Not contented with this horticultural experiment. 
Bob Tracy had even dared to represent the head of 
the college in effigy, and had set him up in the 
middle of his newly-created jardin des plantes, as 
the representative of Priapus. Decorum was scan- 
dalized ; justice must be appeased : a council of the 

f2 
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college authorities was convened, and Bob Tracy 

was once more driven into exile for three months, 

which he passed, being the hunting season, in Leice^ 

tershire, with Mr. Earthstopper Brush Fivebars, who 

was his particular friend, and wh<Mn he recompensed 

for his board and lodging, by giving him the best 

receipt for making gin-punch in the world. It 

being now, however, the sultry season of summer, 

poor Bob Tracy was terribly puzzled how to pass 

his time, for want of being able to hunt:— ^he was 

obliged to apply himself, with even more than his 

usual industry, to what he called, '' laying the dust" 

viz. the science of drinking; and the expenditure 

which he necessarily incurred in '^ laying the dmtf* 

made it indispensable for him to pass the remaining 

moiet^ of his time in '^ raising the wind.** 

"Yoix ho! loo, loo, loo, Towzer; at him again 

there; shake him to ra^/' continued Bob, at the 

very top of his voice, notwithstanding the repeated 

deprecatory remonstrances of Dick Bazancourt. 

'^ Come, old devil," said he,' " get up, do, and come 

and breakfiaist at Tom Cockawhoop's ; he's got ten 

dozen of champagne in his rooms to my certain 

knowledge ; 

* Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede Itbeio 
Pulsanda tellus/ 

Then, after breakfast, we'll go to Quartermaine's 
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stables together, to see his new mare: he wants 
fifty for her, and I've bid him forty-five, but the 
devil only knows where I am to get the money if he 
says yes. Allons ! old fellow ! let's go to the cham- 
pagne ;" and then addressing himself to the washer- 
woman, who happened to enter at the moment with 
Bazancourt's linen, he continued, 

*' * Prome reconditiim 
Lyde strenua Coecubum, 
Mumtasque adhibe vim aapientisB/ 

Bazancourt," proceeded he, " if you'll come over 
to Witney with me to-day. 111 sport you a horse, on 
condition that you pay the turnpikes ; for I can get 
plenty of credit of the stable-keepers, but those 
horrid pikennen won't take anything but ready 
money at the gates; and the roads are too hard 
now to jump over a toll-bar. What do you think of 
my new song, supposed to be sung, you understand, 
with a pea-jacket, glazed hat, boots and leathers, 
and a four-in-hand whip ? 

** Lord loVe your souls, my noble masters, I'm an honest dealer, 

sirs; 
If any ge'mman \vants a horse to run in harness wheeler, sirs. 
Or looking out for 'acks or 'unters, I'm your man for 'orses, sirs; 
I turns old rips to new 'uns— just like Ovid's Metamorphosers. 

row dow de dow, &c« 

** I rubs a dab o' ooal-tar, where their shoulders shews the collar, 

sir; 
I sticks a pin above their eyes, and blows up all the hollow, sir;-*- 
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I fiks their teeth to four year old; and Squeaker Smith, or Baraett, 

sir^ 
To kix>w 'em when I tums 'em out, must be the deuce incamate^sir. 

row dow de dow, Jkc. 

*^ I gives no written warrants, but I sports my ipse dixi, sir ; 

And if you finds the 'orses dear, remember that I ticks ye, sir. 

You gives your bill at three months' date; — and trust me there's no 

danger, sir, 

While bran and beans is cheap, and there's three penn'orth in the 

manger, sir. 

row dow de dow, &c. 

Come, old fellow ! out of bed there^ it's past nine 
o'clock^ and almost lecture time, as I'm alive. At 
him again^ Vick. Oh ! Bazancourt, have you heard 
the last joke of the men at Worcester College? 
People used to go and walk in their garden, and 
come away with large nosegays, which they gathered 
for themselves: maid-servants, with children, were 
always seen going away with bundles of roses ; where- 
upon one of the tutors, who by the way is a master 
in the schools, inscribed upon a large black board, 
' examine f but pluck not ;' to which Jack Lovett and 
myself added at the bottom, in allusion to the maids 
and the children, ' this is the tutors' nursery garden ;[ 
is it not capital?" then turning to the scout who 

entered, 

** * I, pete unguentum, puer, et coronas." 

*' Mr. Bazancourt is going to get up and dress 
himself, don't you understand ? 
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' Die et argute properet Nesene, 
Myrrfaeum nodo oohibere crinem/ 

Do you hear? Why Towzer understands Latin 
better than you." " Dog Latin, Sir," answered 
the scout; and Bob Tracy exclaimed, " D— d good 
for a scout, get some beer at the buttery for your- 
self," and went on with his song: — 

** I never couldn't bear them blackguard cruel-hearted wretches, 
As stuf& their 'orses bellies up with green-stuff like, and vetches ; 
They curry-combs their coats off, just to make a show of carcase, 



sir; 



But mine, tho' they be rum 'uns just to look at, they be larkers, sir! 

** ^ I don't know how,' says Bill to me, the other day, a chaffing one, 
' I don't much find this trade of oufn no how not a laughing one : 
* The ge'mmen comes and sees the ^orses, trots 'em out and tries 

'em, sir, 
' But, Lord ! I'd eat the 'orses, shoes and all, 'afbrd they buys 'em, 

sir.'" 

" Well, Tracy, my good fellow," enquired Bazan- 
court, as soon as the noise stopped, '^ when do you 
intend to reform, and lead a new life? Are you 
not yet tired of getting drunk, and singing the same 
songs every night ? " " Not at all," replied Tracy, 
'^ I shall take orders soon ; and then I suppose I 
must pull up a bit — but I must say I do love a 
thorough good jollification. 

" This litt)e mare as cocks her tail, she never has no ginger, sir : 
Or if she do, it's only 'cause we doesn't like to stinge her, sir. 
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If an angel down fiom.heaTen came to get a horse to ride on, 
This bit o* blood's the very beast I'd set his grace astride on. 

" That oob goes out to sanre a church; (Jem, give his coat a rub 

again:) 
And when the curate tumbles off, he stands still till he's up again. 
He never says his pra/rs, but, that excepted, there's no question, 

sir. 
The 'ors can do 'most any thing but talk :^he's half a Christian, sir. 

'< This quiet tit will jump, oh ! Lord, I dare say no precise height; 
But six foot high, at least : — ^his coat's enough to blind your eye- 



Since the beaks hare took'd poor Tom, it's twice as hard to find a 

buyer, sir ; 
He chaff'd a horse so well, did Tom:— he were the sweetest liar, 

sir. 

" If any 'ors were trotted up the yard, as goed a limper, 
He'd say, ' you sauoy hypocrite! see does it all for timper;' 
And if she kick'd him in the ribs, instead of looking bitten, sir. 
He'd cry, ^ you lively linnet, she's as playful as a kitten, sir. 

*< But now the time's so shocking changed ! — I don't know how it 

come so : 
I scarcely dare walk up the street, I funk them 'orrid bums, so. 
The chandler he won't give^no tick : no com is in the bin, sir. 
And I was forced to put a 'orse-cloth up the spout to-day for tin, 

sir. 

^* Then bless your hearts, my noble bricks, these things is worth 

your havin', sirs: 
They ben't no broken-vrinded creatures, full o' splints and spavins, 
sirs: ^ 

If any ge'mman finds a flaw from muzzle to the stifle, sir, 
I'll sell them all for nothink :— that's to say the merest trifle, sir.'^ 
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As the voluble Bob Tracy finished his song, there 
was a single tap at the door of the room. '' A dun 
for a sovereign/* exclaimed Tracy. " Come in," 
cried Bazancourt, and a college servant appeared, 
bearing the compliments of the Rev. Mr. Circumflex, 
the tutor, and a message to invite Richard Bazan- 
court to dine with him at half past six. Now, 
although this was intended of course as a great 
compliment in its way, it greatly '* contrarUr^d** 
poor Bazancourt's plans for the evening. He had 
intended to ride over again to Blenheim, hoping 
that chance ^light favour him sufficiently to throw 
him once more in the way of the two ladies of the 
yesternight But he now saw no means of putting 
his scheme in execution. An invitation from the 
head of a college, or a tutor, in Oxford, is a com* 
mand; it is like an invitation from the king, or a 
prince of the blood elsewhere. The scout, who 
brought the message, as if aware of this, had al- 
ready vanished, and Bazancourt had no alternative 
left, but to put on his black trousers, and a white 
starched cravat, at the hour appointed* 

Our hero, moreover, however the present invita- 
tion might interfere with his arrangements on this 
particular occasion, could not but be gratified on 
the whole at finding himself on such good terms 
with the college authorities ; for, although he enter 
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tained his own views with regard to university 
questions on many points, and some of them su£S- 
ciently heretical, as wishing to see the admission of 
dissenters, wondering that any gentleman could 
stoop to do the dirty work of a proctor, and think- 
ing it absurd and disgraceful that a public body 
could cause young men to swear to the observance 
of statutes, which are quite obsolete, and totally 
disregarded in practice, — ^yet he was too much a 
man of the world not to feel the importance of 
keeping up a good character with people in place. 
Accordingly, when the facetious Mr. Circumflex, 
on his entering the common-room party, asked him 
his twenty times repeated question, '' whether he 
was intended for the church?" he took care to 
answer with the greatest gravity, that he was not 
intended for that profession; and when Mr. Cir- 
cumflex added, '' You are so tall, indeed, that I 
should have thought you were intended for the 
steeple," he appeared convulsed with laughter at 
an impromptu which he had heard at least three 
times a term since he commenced residence. 

All the company assembled on the present occa- 
sion, with the exception of Richard Bazancourt, 
who was an honourable, and one young nobleman 
besides, were high in office in the university — pro- 
fessors, doctors of divinity, deans, provosts, and 
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prizemen. They wore their gowns at dinner, and 
drank oceans of port wine. Only two topics, how- 
ever, were mooted in conversation during the whole 
evening, and even on these there appeared a little 
reserve, as there were two under-graduates present 
The first was the supposed antinomianism, heresy, 
unorthodoxy, or infidelity, as some did not scruple 
to call it, of a new professor of theology. He had 
ventured, it appeared, to pronounce a certain word 
in reading the church service, Sabdoth, with the pe- 
nultimate long, whereas it was the custom since time 
immemorial in the university to pronounce it Sa^ 
bdoth, with the penultimate short. None of the 
individuals present either knew, or paused to en- 
quire, what was the etymology of the word. The 
only point they differed upon was, as in the case of 
Ravaillac's execution in France, how he should be 
punished with the greatest possible severity, and 
in the most exemplary manner. Some said he was 
a Catholic in disguise, and proposed to strip off 
his ecclesiastical gown. Others made a Whig and 
Tory question of it, and voted for turning him out 
of the university altogether, with a hope of a con- 
sequent dissolution of the Whig administration. 
Many pronounced him to be a Unitarian, others 
suspected him of St. Simonism, and one stoutly 
maintained that he was an atheist, and ought to be 
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burnt. Roasting him alive, however, was decided 
nearly unanimously by the rest of the party to be 
out of date, and rather unjustifiably severe: they 
contented themselves, therefore, by writing circulars 
to all the non-resident masters of arts; who accord- 
ingly arrived a few weeks afterwards from the coun- 
try, and made a sort of moral autorda-f^ of the 
Professor, by passing a statute, which incapacitated 
him from fulfilling, in a great measure, the most 
honourable functions of his o£Sce. 

The other question discussed in the course of 
the evening, was endeavoured instantly to be hushed 
up by the elder and more discreet of the authorities 
present. Mr. Circumflex had, however, by this^ 
time, become a little t^te mont^e, and was deter- 
mined to be heard, in spite of the presence of two 
junior men. Large papers, printed in six-inch 
letters of red, purple, and yellow ink, had been for 
some days affich^'d about the walls of Oxford, 
announcing the arrival in that place of the wonder- 
ful and grand discovery, the new Meninaeide-Rodo- 
dactylo-Melaino-Chruso-Chalcosy to which all mem- 
bers of the university who could procure tickets 
were invited — admission gratis. It was let out in 
the course of conversation, that a meeting of Gol- 
gotha, or of all the heads and governors of colleges 
^d halls, had been convened expressly for the pur- 
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pose of discussing the question— first, what the 
Meninaeide-Rododactylo- Melaino-Chruso-Chalcos 
actually was; secondly, where it was concealed; 
and thirdly,. bow ihey were to disencumber the uni- 
yersity of its suspicious and unwelcome presence. 
After many guesses, it was. carried on the motion 
of an elderly don, who professed to understand a 
thing or two more than the rest, and was rather 
looked up to in the assembly, that the Meninaeide- 
Rododactylo-Melaino-Chruso-Chalcos was neither 
more nor less than a gambling table. The three 
colours of the ink in the advertisements were in the 
first place regarded as symptomatic. Then the rodo 
and melaino seemed to stand for rouge et noir — 
chrusos, for the money to be won or lost— H^halcos, 
for the impudence of the people who brought it to 
Oxford — and dactylo, for the fingering the dice, or 
perhaps, as the old don knowingly suggested, for 
the bones themselves. Meninaeide he determined 
to be merely a flourish to attract notice, as he had 
a distinct recollection that these were the two first 
words at the beginning of the Odyssey. '^ Of the 
Iliad,'' said the young nobleman, displaying his 
little knowledge of the world by exposing his tutor's 
little knowledge of Greek — at the next lecture he 
received an imposition. 

Richard Bazancourt rose to depart, and hunting 
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out Bob Tracy, told him, to his infinite delight, that 
his hoax had succeeded k merveille, and thrown 
the university into utter consternation ; for, to com- 
municate a great secret to our readers. Bob Tracy 
was himself the sole inventor, fabricator, printer, 
disseminator, and bill-sticker of this much cele- 
brated Meninaeide - Rododactylo - Melaino -Chruso- 
Chalcos. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Alas ! and alas ! for the luxury and the agony, the 
pleasure and the pain of boyhood's earliest love ! 
Alas! for its deep devotion and its burning tears ; 
its earnest sincerity, its unblushing purity, its con- 
fiding forgetfulness of self, its exalted dignity, its 
tender gentleness, its haughty pride ! Alas ! for all 
who have ever felt, for all who must ever feel so much 
of joy and so much of sorrow ! Better, ten thousand 
times better, to be bom a thing of mechanism, with 
dull sensibilities and working-day souls ; with shoul- 
ders fashioned to the yoke they are to bear; with 
r^ulated impulses and passions schooled into obedi- 
ence! Better, ten thousand times better, to wade 
into the stream of life through the shelving banks 
and miry shallows, which cold prescription teaches 
or at least permits, than to plunge at once into the 
rushing tide, which, though its waves be crystal 
bright, and the taste of its waters like the milk and 
honey of the promised land, bears along its victim 
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on its boiling current to a trackless ocean, an unna- 
vigable waste, a sea without a shore. Men love with 
moderation afterwards, when the edge of appetite has 
first been dulled upon an object in which the heart 
finds no interest : but oh ! it is a dreadful thing to 
loye but one first time 1 to feel but once and for ever 
the mighty strength of the devouring flame ; to be 
aware of the inevitable desolation it must leave behind 
it, yet know that it is inextinguishable, irresistible, 
overwhelming. It is on this account that we say, 
alas for the boy's first love : — ^it has too much inten- 
sity in it to have much of permanence : it has too 
much longing for the infinite, the eternal, to be recon- 
cileable with our finite and perishable state. It bums 
like the conflagration in the night, and beautifies the 
scene around it with a ghastly radiance ; presently 
the rafters crash, the roof falls in, and nought remains 
but the dust, and the ashes, and the darkness. And 
yet while the sweet illusion lasts — while the virgin 
pulse yet beats quick and audibly in its panting for 
the strai^e delight, when the heart is young and the 
world is new, who is so steeled in philosophy as not 
to acknowledge that there must be delicious rapture 
in the dream ? Who that has fed the first cravings 
of desire with the thankless kisses of a wanton's lip : 
who that has cast the pearl of innocence into'the for- 
bidden wine-cup, and drained it till sensation is 
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deadened into satiety, but most envy those fresh and 
feverish sighs, those fervent vows of rapturous inex- 
perience, in which the sense and the soul move hand- 
in-hand together, and the innocent affections peep 
out through the amorous windows of the eyes ? And, 
after all, how many there are, how very many even of 
those few whose hearts are moulded of nature's softest 
clay, susceptible of the finest impressions, capable 
of the noblest emotions — ^how many there are even 
of those few, to whom destiny had denied the bliss of 
meeting in their youth an object worthy to fashion 
them into love ! The dreamy state of indolent repose ; 
the preference for solitude ; the admiration of nature, 
her woods and wilds, her mountains and her streams, 
all these are symptoms of that restless mood of va- 
cancy which the heart experiences while yet it feels 
only the poetry of love without its passion, and builds 
its rude altar to the Unknown God. But when the 
kindred soul is once discovered invested in a form of 
beauty ; when a palpable direction is once given to 
these refined abstractions — ^then it is that a world of 
delight bursts upon the lover's eyes like a new crea- 
tion : the golden harp was ready before for the touch 
of the minstrel, but it is now that its strings vibrate, 
and become vocal with the melodies of angels. The 
sacrifice was prepared before upon the dedicated pile, 
but it is now that the fire descends from heaven and 
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kindles the odorous incense ; the Promethean spark 
electrifies and animates the breathing clay ; nature, 
which was dear before, seems invested with a double 
charm; the sylvan solitudes become peopled with 
lovely shapes and happy fantasies; images of light 
and joy seem dancing in the moated sunbeam ; the 
waterfall is eloquent with the voice of gladness, and 
unearthly quires are seen laving in its sunny spray. 
Between the leafy avenues laughing eyes peep out, 
and merry faces are seen peering from the mossy 
caves : the mountains break forth into singing, and 
the flowers of the field exhale a twofold fragrance, as 
if crushed by the glancing feet of the fairies. Yet, 
still we repeat, alas ! and alas ! and thrice alas ! for 
the love and for the lover; and alas ! again, for the 
object of his love ! The flame that wakes the per- 
fume from the nard consumes it ; the wind that scat- 
ters its richness, sweeps away but dust; the finger 
that stirs the music of the lute,< vtears out the strings. 
All, all, is vain ! What have mortals to do with 
excess, or with intensity ? The wine runs over ; the 
cup is full ; the heart is broken ! 

Our hero, Richard Bazancourt, had long beeti in 
the condition which we have feebly attempted to 
describe, feeling the besoin d'aimer to excess, yet 
never having met an object capable of concentering 
and retaining his affections. Now therefore that he 
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had once caught sight of the being which his imagi- 
nation had so long painted, and his wildest wishes 
conceived, his very life seemed endued with a new 
vigour : he set about even the ordinary occupations of 
the day with twofold spirit and energy, and an end 
and a design appeared to give an unknown impulse 
to his every word and deed.. No wonder that on the 
evening of the day succeeding his tutor's dinner, he 
turned his horse's head once more in the direction of 
Woodstock, and resolved not to rest till he had ascer- 
tained the abode of the mysterious ladies, discovered 
some plan of rendering his acquaintance with them 
more permanent, and obtained leave to visit them, if 
possible, in their own dwelling. His was a maiden 
heart : — ^his were feelings as yet unwarped by artifice, 
unpractised in deceit, unhackneyed in the ways of the 
world. As he urged the willing Mahmoud along the 
road, so intently occupied were his thoughts with the 
one great object 4bat he had in view, that he was 
hardly sensible of the distance he passed over, or of 
the vehicles which he encountered on the road. 
Often, six months before, he had traversed the same 
track, going to or returning from the chase. Then 
he 'had been one of the foremost in the run, and one 
of the fullest of amusing anecdote at the carousal after 
the return home of the hunters. 

Near the spot, which he was now traversing so ra- 

VOU II. G 
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pidly and unheedingly, the Duke of Beaufort had one 
fine morning led his hounds across, after a burst from 
Ditchley, to try some furze covers on the other side of 
the road. Now the late Duke, though always polite 
and even markedly goodnatured to individuals, could 
not bear, as a general thing, that many Oxford men 
should hunt with him. 'The uniform of the hunt is 
blue, and the Oxonians, who invariably sport a red 
coat, were easily distinguishable amongst the field, as 
well from that circumstance, as from their habit of 
riding over the dogs. On the occasion to which we 
allude, however, it happened by chance that a foot 
regiment, marching down to be quartered at Weedon, 
were approaching by the same route at a distance, 
and their scarlet uniforms glittered brightly afar 
off in the sunbeams. '' Damn it," exclaimed the 
Duke in the greatest consternation, ''here art a 
pretty lot of Oxford men! Will,'' to the huntsman : 
'' make as much haste as you can and get out of their 
sight." Presently, however, as the column advanced 
nearer, the old sportsman perceived his mistake, and 
was as glad to shake hands with the colonel of the 
regiment, whom he discovered to be an old acquain- 
tance, as if he were still himself exclusively a brother 
of the military profession. 

Such stories as these, however, were not the sub- 
ject of Kichard Bazancourt's meditation, as he rode 
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musingly along the. road leading from Oxford to 
Woodstock. Every nook of Blenheim Park which 
appeared likely to be the scene of an evening prome- 
nade — the lake, the bridges, the monument, the cas- , 
cade-— all were visited, and anxiously searched, but in 
vain ; no vestige could be either seen or heard of the 
object of his pursuit. He became frantic with vexa- 
tion; he cursed himself, and we are sorry to say, 
Mr. Circiunflex, his tutor, also, for being the cause of 
his absence the preceding evening. 

^' If I had but met with her to-night," he repeated 
to himself, '' with this soft murmuring zephyr, with 
this serene and meltingly blue sky, in the solitudes 
of these beautiful recesses, on the verdant pathway of 
this pliant turf, who knows but that the witchery of 
the lovely scene might have influenced her, and 
breathed a degree of attendrissement into her delicate 
nature, which would have made her listen with more 
favour than she would dare confess to herself, to the 
warm and eloquent appeal that I would pour into her 
ear ! " And as he repeated again and again this re- 
flection to himself, he set the spurs to the sides of 
poor old Mahmoud, and galloped him along the 
grassy side of the road which leads out of the park by 
what is called the Ditchley Gate. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, when to his great delight, he saw at a 
short distance a-head of him, the very person whom 
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he had so much desired to see. She was walking 
quite alone, in the same direction that he was pur- 
suing himself^ and much as he had longed for this 
opportunity, now that it was suddenly presented to 
him, under the most favourable circumstances pos- 
sible, he could not help feeling some degree of embar- 
rassment and awkwardness, as lie feared that she 
might attribute to him a want of deUcacy in thus 
seeming to watch her movements. The recognition 
was, however, now inevitable : he had advanced too 
far to recede, and a few more steps of Mahmoud over- 
took the fair foreigner, and brought our hero to her 
side. With marked deference and respect he saluted 
her, and she returned his bow in a manner which 
shewed that she at least was determined not to be the 
first person to make any advances towards a further 
intimacy. 

Bazancourt was slightly abashed ; but, summon- 
ing up all his courage, at last he said, '' May I ven- 
ture to hope that you have not so soon forgotten my 
poor services of the other night, but that I may be 
allowed the privilege of renewing an acquaintance 
which so fortunate an accident first enabled me to 
appreciate ? *' 

'^ Madame de Stael has said, ^Qu'il y a toujours 
un peu de coquetterie dans les services que rendent 
les femmes ; parcequ'elles cherchent ainsi k se fiure 
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aimer,' " replied the lady : ^' as you are exempted 
from such suspicions by your sex, I will not think 
so ill of your charity or your humanity as to attri* 
bate to more interested motives the very kind assist* 
ance which I am grateful for having received at 
your hands/' 

'' And not to be behindhand in generosity," re- 
joined our hero ; '^ I suppose I must allow an equal 
exemption from all second thoughts to yourself; al- 
though, to tell you the truth, you have rendered 
me a far greater service to-night than any which I 
shall ever have it in my power to confer upon you." 

^ And how so?'' inquired the solitary lady. 

'* Simply by directing your walk towards Blen* 
heim, which was the only place in the world where 
I had any clue to meeting you," answered Bazan- 
court 

^' But," said the lady, colouring a little at finding 
her real motive thus penetrated ; for, as the reader 
will surmise, she had walked thus &r alone in the 
secret hope that she might, perhaps, again meet with 
the young' man who had so much engaged and inte- 
rested her two nights before ; '' but you must know 
that the extreme beauty of the evening has tempted 
me, perhaps rather imprudently, to extend my pro- 
menade further than I should otherwise have done. 
My little girl is &r too young to walk, and too heavy 
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to be carried such a distance often, and accordingly 
I have no companion; for my comitry woman, the 
Italian lady on whom you cast so many glances the 
other evening, has unfortunately left me to-day." 

** If the Italian lady in question is a compatriote 
of yours, I certainly must plead guilty to having 
directed many glances towards a certain Italian kdy. 
I hope, however, this is not considered by all Italiah 
ladies a legitimate cause for running away." 

" I will certainly take care, when I write to my 
friend," replied the lady, /'to communicate to her 
all the expressions of regret, and all the polite 
speeches, which her cavalier made on discovering 
the misfortune of her departure." 

Bazancourt, who felt this as a sort of tacit re- 
proof to his politeness, as he had, in fact, made no 
expressions of regret at all, could not, however, for 
fear of being misunderstood as to the point to which 
his attentions were directed, say more than that he 
regretted losing the society of any Italian; for he 
was so great an admirer at once of their beauty, 
their country, their literature, and their language, 
that he almost idolatrized everything which was even 
connected with the name of Italy. '' I sometimes 
go so far," said he, '' as to think with Alfieri, who 
said that he would rather be the author of ten good 
Italian verses, than of volumes written in English, or 
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French, or any such unhannonious jai^n, though 
t^eir cannon and their armies should continue to 
render their language fashionable/' 

'^ I perceive," said the lady, '^ that you not only 
love the language, but are well acquainted with its 
literature. Every body in England does not read 
Alfieri's memoirs. I well remember with what inte- 
rest, as a mere child, I used to read his own account 
of his giving up the chicken which used to be pro- 
vided for his Sunday's dinner at the school at Turin, 
to another boy, in exchange for a copy of Ariosto. 
Is not this an anecdote in which his genius speaks 
familiarly to us ? What a remarkable violence, irre- 
gularity, and impetuosity of character he displayed ! 
Very like Byron in his general outline, but of a still 
haughtier sternness of purpose, and capable of much 
severer labour, with less playfulness and grace, how- 
ever, than is shewn by your English poet.'' 

" A part of his story, however, which interests 
me just now far more than the anecdote you have 
just mentioned, is the account he gives of his un- 
happy passion at Madrid, which, at last, he could 
break off in no other way than by making his servant 
tie him down with ropes in his arm-chair, while he 
sent for a barber to cut and notch his hair, hoping 
that, when he was thus disfigured, he should not 
venture any longer to present himself before his mis- 
tress." 
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'' I am really delighted/' said the lady, '' to find 
you are so literary a person ; as in my exceedingly 
solitary retreat I have but few booksi and scarcely 
any society which can be called at all conversation- 
able.** 

'' And being so utterly secluded as you describe 
yourself to be," said our hero, '^you can hardly 
have an opportunity of studying eten in the manner 
which was pursued by a lady mentifoned either by 
Vauvenarques, or somebody I have been reading 
lately, who said, 'quand je me trouve seule chez 
moi, pour Writer Tennui, je prefids un livre, je me 
mets k la fenfitre, et je regarde les passants/ I sup- 
pose you have few passengers in the streets of your 
village, except j>loughboys and shepherds/' 

'^ Ands I find them much better societyi I assure 
you,'' replied the lady, ** than the people of large 
towns. I literally worship the country, and am now 
happier in my little cottage at Stonesfield than I 
have been throughout my whole previous life !" and, 
as she spoke, Bazancourt, who had descended firom 
his horse, and had been leading him all this time on 
his arm, perceived that they were rapidly approach- 
ing the little village of Stonesfield which she had 
mentioned. 

They traversed the uneven lanes together for some 
time, till they arrived at a taming at the further end of 
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the village from that by which they had entered . Here, 
situated in a small but beautiful and verdant valley, 
all alone in its loveliness, and neat and elegant as 
the rude art of village architects could make it, stood 
a single cottage, covered with creeping osiers and 
the embraces of the monthly rose. Its sides were 
newly white-washed, though the building itself was 
old; and the thatch was. grown over in many places 
with patches of grass and moss. Within, at the 
window, was seen the same beautiful child in the 
arms of the French maid, whom we have described 
as having been walking in the park the preceding 
evening ; and, as her joyous infant capered and 
carolled at the sight of her, the delighted mother 
felt so much eagerness to enter, that she did not 
convey the impression of too much '' empressement" 
to Richard Bazancoort, as she bowed him adieu, and 
coldly expressed assent to his anxious hope that he 
might be permitted to see her again. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The small but picturesque village of Stonesfield, or, 
al^ it was anciently written, Stunsfield, in the county 
of Oxford, is situated, as its name implies, upon a 
bed of slate, and so covered is the surface of the 
earth with the large loose masses of the substance 
which composes the stratum below, that, in driving 
along its roads, the traveller might easily imagine 
himself on the top of the great wall of China. 
Nevertheless, the soil is not barren, and it is sur- 
rounded by wood ; an old but neat church, dedicated 
to St. James, contrasts well with the simplicity of 
the farmers' and villagers' abodes ; and the acclivities 
and declivities of the soil relieve the eye by a never^ 
ceasing variety of outline, the beauty of which is 
easily appreciated by those who are accustomed to 
look upon scenery with the eye of an artist. The 
most celebrated feature, however, of the place is a 
Roman tessellated pavement, discovered accidentally 
in ploughing a turnip-field in the year 1712; and 
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which has been frequently the subject of wann dis- 
putes to the leamedi on account of a coloured figure 
represented on the floor, which an antiquary, named 
Pointer, and his partizans asserted to be intended 
for a Bacchus, and Hearne and his supporters, in 
Leland's Itinerary and Collectanea, stoutly maintain 
to be no other than an Apollo. Whether the god 
of the grape, or he of the silver bow, were strictly 
entitled to the representation on the pavement, was 
not the question which dwelt most strongly in the 
mind of Richard Bazancourt, as at a somewhat 
earlier hour than usual, and at a quicker pace than 
was often hazarded along so difficult a route, he 
pursued his way to the retired and elegant cottage, 
which was tenanted by the only person on earth 
which had yet been capable of inspiring him with 
the feelings of devoted love. As he advanced to- 
wards the doorway, which was fragrant with the 
wreaths of honeysuckle and briony that intertwined 
its latticed sides, after having duly deposited Mah- 
moud in the stable of the best looking public-house 
in the villi^e, his hand trembled so violently that he 
scarcely had strength and resolution sufficient to pull 
the knocker ; he fancied he had already caught the 
figure of his loved one, glancing swiftly by an upper 
window, as he descended, on foot, the narrow path 
which led through the valley to her humble home. 
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He was rapidly admitted, so mach so, that the idea 
again struck him that he must hare been watched 
for, and that he was not deceived in imagining that 
fair eyes had looked out for him from the lattice. 
He mounted the narrow staircase, which was, how- 
ever, arranged to the best advantage, and ornamented 
with a plentiful collection of rare azalias and ge- 
raniums. The room, which the French maid Victoire 
now opened to receive him, was on the first, and 
yet the highest floor, for the whole house, although 
really a cottage orn6e in itself, and rendered as 
complete and elegant in its kind, as refinement and 
taste could make it, consisted but of four rooms, 
of which the two lower were apportioned as the 
bed-room of the maid and child and the kitchen, 
and the two upper ones alone were reserved for the 
service of the Egeria of the retreat herself. 

Accustomed, however, to the habits of the con- 
tinent, where a bed-room is not considered so sacred 
and impregnable a fortress as it is in more conven- 
tional and ceremonious England, the lady had fitted 
up her chambre k coucher in a manner, which ren- 
dered it not less inhabitable daring the day-time, 
than even the sitting-room opposite. Here were a 
select portion of her books, and here was the work** 
table for her embroidery, and yet here, too, was the 
marble bath by the side of the bed, and the toilet- 
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table, which, in the exquisite perfection of its nick- 
nackeries, and the profusion and completeness of its 
ornaments, and the richness of the odours which it 
breathed, and the chasteness of the silver, of which 
not only the frame of the mirror, but the backs of 
the brushes, and each box and case were made, put 
that of Belinda to the blush. The other room, which 
was separated by a narrow passage from the chambre 
k coucher, seemed like the very sanctuary of the 
muses, as the corresponding one, which we have 
described, might be of the graces. At the further 
end of the apartment was a recess of considerable 
dimensions, which had been converted, by the in- 
genuity of the inhabitant, into a species of conser- 
vatory. The orange-flower and the myrtle, the arum 
and the sweet-smelling verbena, were interspersed 
at intervals with the busts and statues of the gods 
and goddesses, the nymphs, or the poets of old. 
There was Pan, and the piping Fawn, a copy of the 
one whose most elegant attitude is so celebrated in 
the Louvre, and a Dian, and a Sappho. There was 
a harp also in the room, and a profusion of books, 
bound most of them in vellum, with the upper 
surfaces of the leaves gilt, and the other two re- 
maining uncut. There was a pair of ring-doves in a 
cage suspended from the wall; a hawk, which his 
mistress had sumamed Malvolio, from his yellow 
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fitockingSy paraded himself ostentatiously in the ve^ 
randah ; and on the rug before the fire-place, slum- 
bered in undisturbed majesty of repose, the same 
magnificent Newfoundland dog which our hero had 
so adroitly delivered from his dangerous position 
three nights before : but oh ! who shall describe 
the inmate herself of this enchanted habitation ? 
Reclining carelessly on a couch as Richard Bazan- 
court entered, he beheld the most fascinating and 
dazzling spectacle of grace and beauty which had 
ever yet been visible even to Fancy's eye. He had 
as yet, in his two previous interviews, seen the lady 
of his love only in her walking costume ; the brilli- 
ance of her eye ; the beautiful symmetry of her figure ; 
the ease and majesty of her gait, had astonished 
him; but, as he beheld her now, divested of the 
disguises, which both the damp atmosphere, and the 
still more chilling etiquette of England, obliged her 
to assume in her out-of-doors occupations, as he saw 
the lustrous profusion of those dark brown curls, 
which clustered and clung round her moulded throat 
like- the sunbeams round the bell of a flower, as he 
gazed in silent ecstasy of adoration fcH* one short 
moment on the toumure of that shape, the intellec- 
tual outline of that head and brow, the tapered 
smallness of that delicate hand, he felt almost dizzy 
with delight — he seemed to himself under the in- 
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fluence of wine — ^he was literally '^ drunk with 
beauty." 

The lady of the cottage^ however^ arose to receive 
him with so much of ease, and bade him welcome 
with so much at once of warmness and affabiUty, by 
giving, him readily her hand, and motioning him to 
be seated on a couch, that he was easily restored 
again to his self-possession, and entered withoiU 
further difficulty or delay into the train of conversa- 
tion which naturally arose between two persons who 
were both of such cultivated tastes, and seemed to 
possess a conunon interest in the same objects, both 
of nature and art ; their late interview had given 
sufficient evidence of this. There appeared to exist 
between them an almost alarming coincidence of 
thought and sentiment ; it was as if their two hearts 
and minds had been cast by nature in the self-same 
mould. It could not but be, that two individuals, 
both so young, both endued with such a fund of the 
fatal power to please, both so capable of appreciating 
the amiable and the beautiful in others, — ^it could not 
but be, meeting too as they did under so peculiar 
circumstances, as if Destiny herself had built the 
house for Love to dwell in, that they should each 
feel conscious of the danger they were incurring. 
Why then is it that they did not at once make the 
struggle, and by one violent effort resolve to break 
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off an intimacyi which threateaed to tenninate in 
tears? Let those who have never felt as they did 
answer this difficult question. At leasts there was 
as yet no guilt in their passion, and their sighs could 
be blamed by none but those who have never heaved 
a sigh. It seemedi on the contrary, the mutual de- 
sire of both parties to keep conversaticm within such 
a channel, as might prevent its running over with the 
fulness of their hearts. 

'^You are delightfully situated here,'^ observed 
our hero ; '' for one so fond of the country as you 
professed yourself to be last night, I can ccmceive no 
retreat more delightful than this little tadmor which 
you have created for yourself in the wilderness." 

'' You are very flattering to my poor hermitage," 
replied the Italian; ''and, if not positively happy here, 
I am at least more comparatively free from suffering 
than I have ever yet been elsewhere. When I look 
out from my verandah, and see the glow of the sun- 
set mellowing the hues of the landscape ; the hill 
and dale, the woods and the harvests which- sur* 
round us, I sometimes forget that I ' am still living 
in the world, and thoughts of the golden age of the 
heathen, or the Millennium of the Christians, come 
over my mind." 

'' I never could understand," said Bazancourt, 
'' the feeling of a woman like Madame de Stael, who 
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with all her sentiment, and all her enthusiasm, yet 
declared, while liying on the banks of the Lake of 
Geneva, that she would willingly exchange that 
gkrious scenery, with the snow of its mountains, 
and the blue of its sky, for a small apartment au 
quatri^me in the rue de Bac at Paris, with an in- 
come of a hundred louis a year/' 

** For myself, I do not enter into her views move 
than you do," said the lady, ** except, that we must 
bear in mind, that she was a Frenchwoman, and 
consequently partook of the practical character of 
her nation. I don't think any of the French nation 
appreciates so much as either the Italians or the 
English, the 

' Culte Pianure, e delicati colli, 
Chiare acque, ombrose ripe, et prati molli,' 

which Ariosto talks of; as may be seen, indeed, from 
the exceedingly small number of them who ever live 
at their chateaux in the country. Perhaps, too, the 
vanity, which it is the fashion to attribute to our 
sex, may have had no small influence in her wish ; 
or it might, after all, have been only an idea thrown 
off at the moment, and referable to nothing more 
than the mere cicaleria delle donne, which Lorenzo 
de Medicis has quizzed so cleverly in one. of his 
minor burlesque pieces. I had nearly forgot, by the 
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bye, that Byron expresses exactly the same senti- 
ment about ' the shady side of Pall Mall/ which, he 
says, he prefers to all the fine scenery in the world ; 
a thought, most probably, borrowed from the very 
passage of Madame de Stael which you have just 
cited/' 

''Poor Madame de Stael," interposed Richard 
Bazancourt, '' I never can sufficiently express the 
interest with which she inspires me. The plainness 
of her features, and the perpetual torture which she 
suffered in consequence, I used to think invested her 
with a greater charm even, than had she been a 
paragon of beauty : but I must confess, that since I 
have set foot in this cottage, and seen what de Stael 
might have^ been, if she could have made herself 
immeasurably fair, in addition to her intellectual 
attractions, I begin to feel, that beauty is not an 
immaterial adjunct to the charms of mental endow- 
ment/' 

" It is a good thing/' replied the lady of the cot- 
tage, as she rested her feet lightly on the back of 
her Newfoundland dog, '' it is a good thing that my 
small m6nagerie here contains none of gli animali 
parlanti, or such pointed compliments as that which 
you have just paid me, might not sound very well if 
repeated elsewhere." 

" What ! " exclaimed Bazancourt, " are you then 
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conyersant top with the writings of that Casti, of 
whom some French wit said, * que dans cet homme 
il n'y avait de chaste que le nom ? '" 

" I read every thing that falls in my way/' re- 
plied the Italian; ''I have so great a passion for 
books, that I devour promiscuously every thing that 
comes to hand. Besides, independently of that, I 
have always liked Casti for his spirit, and his hn- 
morous mode of asserting his love of liberty. His 
dedication of his Satire to the two autocrats, Joseph 
the second and Catherine the second, amuses me; 
and then I never forget a story which my poor father 
used to tell, of the same writer's interview with 
Napoleon. The Emperor, who was desirous of seeing 
him, received him in bed, and saluted him with, 
' Eh bien ! Casti, est-ce que vous ^tes toujours de- 
mocrate V The poet replied coolly, ' Qui, sire ; jusqu' 
si. present: — tous les grands hommes commencent par 
cette route,** 

*^ Napoleon showed his tact and his good sense,*' 
observed Bazancourt, '' much better in this instance 
of toleration, than he did on many other occasions, 
when he seemed to take delight in gratuitously 
oppressing the independance of men of letters. For 
example ; do you remember his banishing the inge- 
nious, and particularly harmless, W. Schlegel from 
the French territory, because, in some critical work. 
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lie had rentured to give the preference to the Phaedra 
of Euripides over the Phffidra of Racine?" 

'' Oh ! I can conceive nothing more treasonable 
than the publication of such an opinion/' replied the 
lady. ''My father used to tell another story of 
Joachim Murat, when he was king of Naples, which 
is nearly as good. You are, probably, acquainted 
with a beautiful sonnet of Filicaja, called ' Italia 
schiava di Forestieri/ and which begins, 

^ Italia, Italia, o ta cui feo la sorte 
Dodo infelioe di bellezza.' 

and which talks about 

* Che giu dall' Alpi non vediei torrent! 
Scender d'armati, n^ di sangue tinta 
Bever' Tonda del' Po Galiid armenti/ 

well; the thing of course was written about a huiH 
dred and fifty years ago, at least ; but it is so beau- 
tiful, I could not help repeating a few lines. This, 
however, happening to be recited by some one to 
Murat, he fell into a furious passion, swore he 
would have the hfe of the author, and set a reward 
of one thousand scudi upon his head." 

'' But see V* said our hero, rising up, '' the even- 
ing is closing rapidly, and the firmament is already 
studded with its myriads of stars. How beautiful is 
night ! I am far even from envying you being now 
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at home, for I shall enjoy my ride home, as one of 
the greatest luxuries of life. I shall go a foot's 
pace nearly the whole way, and think over all that 
yon have said« Good night, farewell, till to-mor* 
row/' 

^'Addio, k dimano," responded the Italian, as 
she shook back the tresses that were clustered round 
her face, and then turned away hastily to the win- 
dow, as if to conceal some emotion. 

Our hero descended the staircase, mounted his 
horse, and departed. That evening was to him an 
epoch in his life: it had been one pure passage of 
unmixed happiness, and he could revert to it, and 
dwell upon it, at any future period, with satisfaction, 
and without reproach. As yet, no word of love had 
passed the lips of either, — as yet, all had been 
smooth and temperate, free and happy ; yet, beneath 
the surface, his own emotions were boiling with the 
vehemence of the most ungovernable passion. What 
de Stael says, that '^ tous les sentiments naturels ont 
leur pudeur," seems scarcely true of love. He gazed 
on the placid heavens as he guided his courser home, 
and they were at peace. The night-dew fell cool 
upon his brow ; the glow-worms looked out, like 
bright eyes of beauty, from the hedge-rows; the 
distant echoes sounded drowsily: it was a lovely 
summer night. Yet oh! within that breast con- 
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flicting passions warred unceasingly, with all the 
fury of ungoveraed youth, hove, admiration, won- 
der, curiosity ; these were the feelings that predomi- 
nated in the struggle; all was a mystery; and, 
perhaps, that very circumstance served but to in- 
crc^ase tenfold the ardour of the pursuit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The Squire of Dames, in the seventh canto of the 
Legend of Chastity, in Spenser^s Faerie Queene, tells 
Satyrane, that, by order of his mistress Columbella, 
after having served the ladies for a year, he was 
sent out a second time, not to return till he could 
find three hundred women incapable of yielding to 
temptation. The success of his mission was most 
misatisfactory. He discovered in the whole of his 
rambles only one poor peasant girl, who had principle 
enough to stand firm against his advances. The 
squire's own words, in which he gives an account of 
his experience of the sex, are worth transcribing: 

** Save her, I never any woman found 
That chastity did for itself embrace; 
But were for other causes firm and sound, 
Either for want of handsome time and place, 
Or else for fear of shame and foul disgrace." 

Be this as it may, there are few women in the 
world, who placed under the same circumstances as 
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the fair foreigner whose history we are now nar- 
rating, and endued with the same notions as she 
had received from education and from habit, could 
have avoided feeling a strong growing sentiment of 
partiality towards the only visitor who came to 
relieve the dulness of her solitude, particularly when 
that visitor was endowed with so many mental and 
physical attractions as our hero, Richard Bazan- 
court. 

As the sound of his horse's hoofs died away in 
the distance on the evening which both had passed 
too pleasantly not to wish its repetition, her small 
hand clung faster to the railing of the verandah. 
The echo ceased; and she felt for the first time, 
since her sojourn in this place, that she was alone. 
She drew a chair into the cool and green and fla- 
grant Ittlcony, and sunk down to meditate on, and 
to analyze her own feelings. 

The maxim, ''qui s'excuse, s'accuse," is never 
truer than when applied to the self-examination of 
the heart. In vain she pleaded to herself that the 
pleasure she derived frqm the presence of our hero, 
arose from his stores of information, and the talent 
he displayed in conversation. In vain she strove to 
convince herself that he was an object of indiffe- 
rence to her, and formed resolutions to devote her 
* thoughts and her time to other objects. Still one 
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picture rose constantly to her mind ; one sole expec- 
tation gave an impulse to her visions of the morrow. 
She mused but on the time when she next should 
hear the coming of his steed. 

Let it not be thought that this train of reflection 
was conceded in without a struggle ! let it not be 
imagined that the character of the lady was so 
weakly formed, that it gave way without an effort, 
and without reasoning or resisting, to the first im* 
pulse which a casual caprice might dictate. Severely 
did she scrutinize the innermost recesses of her own 
bosom, and endeavour to task and trace the work- 
ings of its secret springs. Bitterly too did she 
reproach herself for entertaining a sentiment, which 
even in the vague and unsubstantial' shape which 
it had as yet assumed, she could not but confess to 
herself to be a virtual injustice to the infant, to 
which she had vowed to dedicate exclusively all her 
time, and thought, and care. 

'' And is it to be always thus ? " she asked in 
the anguish of her soul-*-'' am I to be for ever thus 
doomed to suffer? Literally steeped in tears from 
my childhood, -^exposed to a succession of ills 
and trials and privations, which would have har- 
dened and inured the hearts of othera, till they 
ceased to feel, but which have only rendered mine 
more tender and susceptible at each following blow, 

VOL. II. H 
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— ^am I never to find repose ? Here, I had at least 
imagined, buried alive as I was from all the world, 
hidden from every human being, and so changed and 
altered, that none who have known me could re* 
cognize the thing I am to be my former self, here 
I had at least hoped to pass my days in quietness, 
without risking being dragged out again into the 
light of existence. I had promised myself to conse- 
crate all my efforts and all my hours to complete 
the education of my child. The object which I had 
ever felt wanting to bind me to life, and to make 
me take an interest in existence, had been found in 
this babe. In her my thoughts would have been 
sufficiently occupied, to prevent their reverting to 
the torture of the past. My daughter and my books 
were all in all to me; the birds and the flowers 
were my companions ; and I had forgotten the very 
existence of a world without Why am I thus des- 
tined to feel again the workings of a passion, which 
I hoped had been dead in me for ever? If years 
ago, before I had ever met or greeted him, who, 
though still living, to me is as the dead ; if, in those 
ancient times, it had been my happier lot to see this 
stranger, haply I might have yet found some little 
happiness in life : — I might not have had* ^occasion 
to say, it is all mockery and misery : but now the 
seal is set upon my fate : it is now too late to love. 
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What have I to do with the word but to renounce 
it, when all I could do with the reality must be to 
conceal it ?— What I had hailed and triumphed in 
before, I must blush and shudder at now. Would 
to God that I had never met this stranger }— I will 
write to him—I will appeal to bis honouD— I will 
tell him he is free — I will see him no more } " 

As these thoughts rushed hastily through the 
brain of the fair woman, who sate in the verandah, 
and as the slight breath of evening glided wavily 
amid the circling mazes of her hair, and her bosom 
heaved tumultuonsly with the agitation which she 
felt, she might have sat for that beautiful picture of 
"The Visionary," which is one of the happiest efforts 
of Liverseege, and seems the very incarnation of 
abstract meditation. There she sat alone in her 
loveliness, far away from the home of her childhood, 
unseen, unknown, nntended ;—her virtues unappre^ 
dated, her history unexplained! The midnight 
moon looked down upon her from heaven, and kissed 
her cheek, as with a sister's kiss ; and the starbeams 
crept through her glossy ringlets, and adown her 
shining brow, till the tears gushed from their foun- 
tain, and then they glistened in the tears. 

Hastily she rose, as with an effort, for the chill- 
ness of the morning air was already perceptible to 
her delicate and southern frame; and, descending 
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the staircase to the apartment where her infant slept, 
she flung herself beside it, and embraced it till she 
wept herself to sleep. Not till the gray dawn had 
long pierced through the shutters of those humble 
rooms, and the birds were alive in the hedgerows, 
did the pale and sorrowful lady awake, and hurrying 
to her own- pillow^ endeavour to restore, by tran<^ 
quiller slumbers, the hue to her cheek, and the peace 
to her mind, which had been so ruffled by the 
thoughts of the preceding evening. 

Yet why should we conceal what our readers 
will, perhaps, already have anticipated, that with to- 
morrow came again the repetition of the visit of 
yesterday, and that it was hailed with the same 
pleasure, and prolonged with the same delight ? 

*^ I am like the hero of Ariosto," said Richard 
Bazancourt, as he entered the sacred apartment on 
the following night, ^' when he ' fe sentir gli sproni 
£l Brigliadoro ; ' and I think Mahmoud, who cannot 
enter into my feelings on this point, will scarcely 
thank me for coming so fast." 

'' You went homewards but slowly last night, 
however," replied our Italian ; ** and this should 
compensate your horse for coming piii presto this 
afternoon. I sat out in the verandah a long time 
after you were gone last evening; and I dare say 
you were in college, and in bed long before I thought 
of going to rest." 
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** You were not watching, I hope, like the young 
lady in one of Boccaccio's stories, who was so obsti* 
nately bent upon sleeping on the balcony, for the 
purpose of catching a nightingale?" said Bazan- 
court; and then, fearing that he had gone too far, 
although to a native of Italy, to whom the Deca- 
meron must necessarily be known, the allusion might 
be hazarded, he added — '' I was thinking, as I rode 
through Blenheim to-night, that I would name this 
cottage Fair Rosamond's Bower, and that you should 
be my Rosamond." 

" Rosamond, if you will," replied the lady ; " but 
not your Rosamond/' 

Bazancourt, in the complication of whose feelings 
we. have already mentioned curiosity as holding a 
prominent place, and who had probably dropped the 
above speech, as much wi^ a view of discovering 
through such ruse the* real name of the lady, as any 
thing else, was considerably disconcerted, and visibly 
chagrined at the answer he received. To change 
the subject of conversation, he turned to the harp 
which was always standing in a corner of the room, 
and besought the fair foreigner to touch its strings.^ 
He was not, however, more happy on the present 
occasion, than he had been in his former attempt, 
for his request seemed but to produce sighs on the 
part of the lady, and to move her almost to tears. 
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'* Alas ! " she replied, " it is but natural in you, 
seeing the means of making music so near, to 
wish to enjoy it — but with me it is a pleasure that 
you must never know. That harp has been placed 
here by the mistaken kindness of my friends, to 
whose forethought and generosity I am indeed in- 
debted for nearly all the little comforts and luxuries 
in miniature which I here enjoy ; but the harp has 
for me too many souvenirs to let me touch it: to me 
there would be intense suffering in the sound. 
Nothing brings back the past like music ! '' 

Bazancourt was again lost in conjecture — but 
the hurried manner, and deep agitation with which 
those few words had been spoken, prevented his 
ever repeating the request, or alluding to the harp 
again. Once more to relieve the somewhat gloomy 
conversation, he proposed that they should take 
a stroll ; and the Italian having expressed her ready 
assent, and being presently equipped, they soon 
forgot that any thing unpleasant had passed, lost 
in the beauty of the evening, and the sweet converse 
of each other's voices. 

The fragrance of a neighbouring hayfield stole 
with its soft influence over their senses. The 
flowers were weary, and were nodding their droop- 
ing heads as if going to repose. The rabbits came 
boldly out of the copses, and then, at the sound or 
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sight of approaching feet, whisked back again pre- 
cipitately to their holes* The thrush and the night- 
ingale vied with each other, and seemed still to 
dispute the empire of night and day. '^ I was 
talking the other night/' said Bazancourt, ** about 
Alfieri. Do you remember the account he gives 
of his passion for the Countess of Albany, who 
was then living at the villa Strozzi, near the baths 
of Diocletian, which you must know so well at 
Rome ? He himself lived at some distance in the 
Campagna, and used to employ his mornings in 
composing, perhaps the most eloquent of his works, 
* La Tyrannide :' but every evening, as regularly as 
the sun wheeled towards the west, he used to mount 
his charger, and hasten over to the lady of his love. 
Do you trace no similitude in his position and in 
mine?" 

The ladyj^who seemed determined not to encou- 
rage, even by noticing it, the allusion at the end of 
his speech, replied, ** We cannot certainly feel too 
grateful to Alfieri for the strictness of taste which 
he displays uniformly in all his works, and the 
severity with which he endeavoured to mould, as 
far as circumstances permitted, the modem Italian 
drama on the pure Grecian model.'' 

^' There undoubtedly was room for improvement in 
that respect amongst your poets of older date,'' 
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replied our hero ; ^' how tiresome .and provoking it 
is, fiMr instancy, to see a man like Salvator Rosa 
condescending to introduce a bad pun upon his 
name into an otherwise pretty enough sonnet; as 
when he. begins, 

' Dunque perche son Salvator chiamato, 
Crucifigatur grida ogni persona/ 

or what can be more sterile, or more absurd, than 
the innumerable plays upon the word Laura, which 
even Petrarch thought.it his duty to make in honour 
of his mistress?" 

^* it certainly does not appear to me the way in 
which ladies are to be won now-ardays,^' answered 
bis companion. -^^ If I wanted seriously to affront 
my mistress, I should make a pun upon her name. 
But,'' afraid to let the conversation continue in this 
strain, to which it was now, nevertheless, perpetually 
reverting, in spite of themselves, " What," con*- 
tinued she, " is your favourite standard of style in 
English literature? Myself, Lconfess, I am scarcely 
less parti^ to your prose than your poetry; I am 
only divdded in my choice between the opposite 
merits of Johnson 9nd Addison. I do not &tter 
you in saying that my opinion will be greatly guided 
by your preference.'' 

^' My opinion, I fear, will be worth little," ren 
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plied our hero, '^ as I am aware it is opposed to tkat 
of most of our great authorities in criticism: but I 
must own that I prefer the full, copious, nervous, 
and antithetic periods of Johnson, with all his Latin 
idioms, and Enghcised polysyllables, to the quieter 
and more modest phrases of Addison. The one is 
simply elegant, and without faults; but the other 
is more, has positive excellencies, and besides the 
merit of its originality and greater emphasis of ex* 
pression, also conveys the meaning much better. 
If you can express a given idea better by a Greek 
or Latin word than by an English or Saxon one, 
why should it not be incorporated and adopted in 
the language ? I am aware that Southey has been 
called by high authorities the best prose writ^ of 
modern days, but myself I should say, that his 
writing is characterized rather by the absence of all 
style, than by any particular style of his own. At 
the same time it is difficult to have any style visibly, 
without degenerating into mannerism. Gibbon is 
of all English prose writers my favourite to read ; 
but, if I were going to write, I should not take him 
as my model. Turner has done this, and his imi- 
tation is a burlesque. Gibbon himself, from being 
at once possessed of a most fastidious taste, and yet 
being one of the most original writers in the lan- 
guage, has contrived to preserve throughout a marked 
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peculiarity of style, so that on hearing a sentence 
read you might at once pronounce it to be Gibbon's, 
yet without ever once transgressing the line of pro- 
priety, on the side of affectation or mannerism. Is 
Gibbon a fieivourite of yours? " 

" It is extraordinary, it is positively startling," 
replied our heroine, " to observe how strangely our 
tastes agree, even on the minutest points. I adore 
Gibbon, and often, when I was a school-girl, I have 
sat up beyond the lawful time, to meditate with 
him on the grand themes which he handles, and feel 
the rise and fall of his modulated cadences answer 
so beautifully, as they ever do, to the alternate 
bursts of enthusiasm, and sneering bitterness of the 
sense." 

** I trust," said Bazancourt, ^' that the union of 
tastes and ideas, which you say you have discovered, 
may continue. I shall at any rate have cause to 
suspect my own want of judgment wherever I shall 
in future find that our opinions diverge.'' 

'' There are points on which it is better, perhaps, 
that we should differ,** was the vague reply ; and no 
other word was spoken till they reached the door 
of the cottage : but, as they paced slowly along, side 
by side, in the cool evening, they felt that their 
hearts beat together. As yet their tongues ^had not 
whispered it — ^their eyes had not dared to tell it«» 
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they had not ventufed to confess it even to them- 
selyes ; — ^but time went on, and what was written in 
the book of Fate was soon to be accomplished. 
Night after night they met and walked together. 

It was one evening, still early in the summer; 
the weather during the morning had been unusually 
oppressive, and the sultry heaviness of the air 
seemed to weigh down the fece of languid nature. 
Towards four o'clock there came on luridly from the 
south a black and threatening thunder-cloud. Vivid 
flashes of lightning were succeeded by a few large 
pattering drops upon the trees, and then all at once 
down came a deluge of rushing rain; the tempest 
roared with the rattling peals in quick succession, 
and all round, as far as eye could stretch, the sky 
seemed on a sudden to have become black with the 
storm. 

It was after the fury of the tornado had passed 
away, while the cooled and grateful earth sent up 
a refreshing fragrance after the beating rain; the 
slanting sunbeams had ventured out again in the 
west to smile their djring blessing on the lovely 
scene; the herds lowed in the distance, and the 
birds chirped merrily. Afar off in the north-east 
was still visible the broken curve of a rainbow, like 
a triumphal arch of xlesolation, mouldering away at 
the return of peace. The lattice was beaded with 
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Ae bright neekbtoe of tlie rfu|i-4ir9p9> and oor It^ftn 
lady, who bjEtd aaxiavusly wiottobeii the chaagisful 
aspect of the dcy, and had dfBspaif^d of receiving 
this day a visit from our h^ro, was recliQiog on the 
cpuch in her pretty cott^gei penising indol^tly the 
pages ctf 9ome booki and dt^essed, perhaps, with 
greater fteedom fym restraint^ and greater negli- 
gence than she would^ave adopted. had f^he expected 
his comings 

She was induing, as usual, om oi her dreamy 
fits of abstraction, and a tear, mt altogether c^ 
sorrow, twinkled on her eyelid^ Suddenly she 
started ; and looking up, she was aware pf the pre- 
sence of Richard BazancQurt. 

'^ So true a knight?" said she; ''has not even 
this dreadful storm deterred you?" — and she held 
out her hand in greeting. 

Bazancourt looked into her ey^s, and drank deep 
there of that delicious poison, which intoxicates while 
it kills. From her fape, he glanced upon the book, 
and unable to account for tl^ tear wblpb still /stood 
glistening on the lash, be asked the subject of her 
study. 

'' The story of Roderick," she replied calmly ; 
and endeavouring to give the conversation the same 
4iterary turn, which it had always hitherto naturally 
assumed. 
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BazaDcourt spoke of Scott's vision of Don Rode- 
rick, and Washington Irving^'s legends of the con- 
quest of Spain; — ^but it would not do. The effort 
T¥as visibly forced : both were silent ; — and then the 
lady rose hastily, and left the room. It was Southey's 
tale i>( the Last of the Goths that our hero took 
into his hand, as it had been left turned down upon 
ihe table. The passage that met his eye fixed his 
attention, and was stamped there indelibly for ever. 
It was the description of the scene between the 
monarch and the maid : 

*^ He took my hand. 
And said, ' Florinda, would that thou and I 
Sooner had met. ^ I should have found in thee 
A sweet companion, and a faithful friend ; 
A fruitful wife, and crown of earthly joys : 
And thou, too, shouldst have been of womankind 
Happiest, as now the loveliest/ " 

Richard Bazancourt raised not his eye from the 
page, till the fair stranger re-entered, and placing 
herself by his side upon the couch, took in her hand 
one of the leaves of the book, while he retained in 
his the other. She had adjusted her toilet, and so 
happily, that her beauty never looked more beautiful. 
Their hands touched ; their eyes were on the poet's 
page; their heads drew nearer together; their lips 
met for the first fatal time. The day mellowed 
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into twilight, and the twilight deepened into night ; 
yet still their hands were clasped, and their sweet 
breaths were mingled, and the shades of darkness 
drew their curtaining gloom unseen, unheeded, round 
their piUow. 

^' Quel giomo piu non vi leggemmo avante/' 

said Francesca di Rimini. Tliat day they read no 
more. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" Two letters for you to-day, sir," said the Christ* 
church porter, the following morning, entering 
Bazancourt's room abruptly, and placing the said 
epistles on the table. The first bore a foreign post- 
mark, and was from his sister, the Countess Carbo- 
nelle. He hastily ran his eye over the following lines : 

'' MY DEAR DICK, 

An unexpected visit from Lord Carmansdale, who 
is passing through Paris on his route to England, for a 
short stay, with some political object, has revived in my 
mind all those deep feelings of suffered injury, and all 
that desire for some sort of retribution, which were 
first excited by the original interview, in which you 
will remember he came to announce to us the mai^ 
riage of his amiable ward. With respect to Lord 
Carmansdale I have nothing more to say, but that he 
still cares for nothing but his old servant and bis old 
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Etruscan vases, and that you will probably have the 
pleasure of seeing him soon at Oxford, on his way 
down from London to Worcestershire. On the sub- 
ject of Lord Clanelly, however, I would say two 
words, just to remind you that you are still bound to 
me by a most solemn promise that you will sooner or 
later repay upon his head the wrongs which your 
sister has received from him, and also to stimulate 
you to the speedier and sterner execution of this pro- 
mise, by informing you that this just object of your 
vengeance is now roaming over Europe, quite at his 
ease; that he seems to think all laws, human and 
divine, are only made to be laughed at, wherever they 
interfere with his convenience ; that he has now 
abandoned and repudiated his lawful wife with the 
same hard-hearted and unfeeling 16gferet^ which he 
formerly dared to exhibit in his treatment of me; 
and that, in short, all his kind feelings, if he has 
any, are confined to himself and his bull-dogs. 
Night and day I dwell upon the wish of my heart, 
that I may Uve to see this man punished. I believe 
I have almost prayed that it may be accomplished. I 
hope it is not very wicked, but I will never acknow* 
ledge you for my brother, if you neglect to fulfil what 
I have desired. Our father. Lord Furstenroy, is still 
at Montmorency, and he considers you, as I do, the 
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hope of the family ; therefore beware of disappointing 

such favourable expectations. 

Adieu, my dear Dick, and believe me to be ever 

your affectiouate sister, 

Emily. 

P.S.-— George Grainger is here. Good heavens ! 
how could I have ever been partial to Clanelly ?" 

About the same time that our hero xeceived this 
ectmrnunication, the following letter from our old 
privileged friend George Grainger himself arrived at 
the chambers in Lincoln's Inn, of his intimate ac- 
quaintance^ Sir Giles Wimbledon. 

'^ The mystery is explained, my dear Wimbledon ; 
the bottton is burst ; the bud 'has bloomed ; nothing 
remains for me but to gather it, and to take care of 
.the thorns. You remember a long story I told you 
about a party at Landraven House, and a change of 
chambers, and the setting of a rose-bud in water, and 
the leaving of it in my room by mistake, and the in* 
comprehensible abstraction of it by some ghost or 
.ghosts unknown, vrhilst I was asleep ; eh ! bien, mon 
eher, I have unravelled the whole plot : the hands 
that carried away the flower were no otih^ than those 
which pladed it there. It appears that there was a 
balcony, of which I was not aware, extending under 
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the windows of the two contiguous rooms. Oh ! 
Wimbledon ; if I had but caught this ghost in the 
act! mais cela se pent encore, nous verrons. My 
object in troubling you with this letter, is to request 
you will look into Hoby's for me, and order me some 
boots. If his leather is not so good, at least his tick 
is better than I find in Paris. 

N.B. — The great reason why boots and shoes fit 
better on the Continent is, that people are content to 
follow nature. The bottier sets your foot down on a 
sheet of paper, and draws a regular outline of it, con- 
sequently you stand some chance of having the boot 
made to fit your foot In England, on the contrary, 
the only way of getting a decent fit at all, is to accom- 
modate your foot to the shape of the boot, or of the 
last it is made upon. It is in vain to have a last made 
for your own particular service; it is sure to be the 
same shapeless meanless block of beech-wood ; so that 
unless you can either submit to the tortures of the 
Chinese children, or reduce your foot at once to the 
symmetry of Cinderella's glass slipper, you have no 
alternative left but to abandon at once all attempt at 
a respectable appearance, and to march down Pall- 
Mall in a pair of vast, stiff, uncouth jack-boots, like 
those in which Gustavus Adolphus is represented, in 
his Protestant invasion of Germany, ''a world too 
big for his shrunk shank," (by the bye, he might 
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have got capital seal-skin in Sweden,) or like the here- 
ditary machines which are considered the most inva- 
laable heir-looms in a family of French postillions. 
Nature, after all, is the parent of grace : give me even 
a Roman sandal in preference to a boot either too 
large or too small. The English are the most unna« 
tural people in the world : they flock into London in 
the months of May and June, and live in their coun« 
try houses in November ; they call Sunday a holiday 
and a festival, and forbid people the harmless and 
rational amusements of singing, dancing, or acting ; 
they turn night into day, and think of going to a ball 
or a debate about three hours after sunset. With 
more public prostitution and drunkenness in the streets 
than any other nation in Europe, society affects to be 
outraged at a friendship really springing from the 
heart, between a man and a married woman in society^ 
the value of a wife's affections is assessed by a jury 
in a trial for crim. con. ; the details are published in 
the papers ; every body reads them, and every body 
pretends to be shocked ; — cant ! cant ! cant ! But 
for fear you should think I am alluding to my own 
case in what I say, either in regard to the loose fit of 
the boots or the wedding-ring, I shall only hazard for 
to-day the additional remark that all English travel- 
lers seem to agree, on their return home, that certain 
things are arranged better abroad ; and yet all equally 
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fkll into the same cuBtoms, prejudices and follies that 
they see practised around them at home ; thus prac- 
tising all the while what they declaim against, and 
adding, by their involuntary conformity, one more 
species to the various sorts of hypocrisy which are 
practised commonly in England. 

N.B« — There is a sort of jointed last and boot-tree 
made by Sakoski, in the Palais Royal, which is 
worked by a screw, and enlarges or contracts itself at 
any point where it is required to accommodate itself 
to the form of the foot ; shall I send you one ? and 
don't tell about the rose-bud. — ^Adieu. Yours, 

Georgb Graingeb. 

Upon the above letter we will make no comment ; 
most people will probably think that it requires none. 
The remaining epistle that awaited the perusal of our 
hero on his breakfast-table, was a frank from Lord 
Carmansdale, and was only in accordance with the 
announcement in his sister's letter, telling him that 
his lordship's arrival in Oxford might be expected in 
the course of the same day, and requesting him to be 
in the way. 

As Lord Carmansdale was an old friend of his 
father's ; as he came recentiy from Paris ; and as a 
certain respect and attention was due to his request, 
on account both of his age and his position, poor 
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Richard Bazancourt found himself obliged, much 
against his freewill and inclination, to stay the whole 
of this day in college, in order to await and duly honour 
the arrival of his illustrious guest. He however de* 
voted the time which he was thus compelled to pass 
in comparative inaction, to addressing a few lines to 
her, who, though this day absent, continued to be still 
more the exclusive object of his thoughts and senti- 
ments than ever. Be it observed that passion now 
had entirely usurped the place of reason ; since the 
guilty yesternight possession had: only added fuel to 
the flame of his love. The consciousness of the power 
and privilege of giving and receiving enjoyment in 
each other's presence, was the thought which now 
filled both of them, to the exclusion of the literary, 
conversations and critical disputes which had occu- 
pied tbem hitherto : higher or lower images, but cer- 
tainly more piquantiy exciting, more absorbingly en^ 
grossing, now monopolized their ideas : their speech 
was no longer of the elegant thefts of Tasso^ or what 
Leigh Hunt has called '^ the sublime nightmare" of 
Dante; it was no longer Filangieri, the jurispru* 
dent; or Brocchi, the geologist; or Muratori, the 
antiquarian; or Botta, the historian, that drew forth 
the animated and intelUgent remark from our hero, 
or from their talented countrywoman, an enthusiasm 
and a fund of learning that would have come be- 
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comingly from the lips of the beautifal Madame 
Roland herself. The other side of the belle citoyenne 
Roland's character, alas ! seemed now called into 
play ; such as she displayed it in openly advocating 
the too licentious sentiments of Louvet's voluptuous 
novels, and in exempting her conduct from those 
strict laws which society has thought proper to ob- 
serve in imposing its fetters on the heart. Our hero's 
first note to her was as follows : — 

MY LIFE, MY IDOL, MY OWN BELOVED, 

How art thou to-day ? Is thy brow less burning, 
and thy hand less fevered, than when my kiss and 
my very touch seemed to communicate their light* 
nings to them yesternight ? Would that I could be 
near thee through this hvelong weary day, to soothe, 
and to nurse, and to cherish thee with all the tender- 
ness and gentleness which I feel are wanting to thee ! 
Would, indeed, that I could live in thine arms 
through a bright eternity, or die only in thy emr 
braces, like the bee upon the flower ! Try to be 
strong for my sake, that I may clasp thee tighter, 
and woo thee closer, when I shall be blessed with the 
sight of thy dear smile again ! Thine eyes looked 
sadly on me in my sleep last night. I tremble with 
agony, lest thou shouldst have suffered from the 
excess of my love, which I dare not speak of till 
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my lips whisper it to thine to-morrow in a long and 
clinging kiss. My own heart's treasure, my day-- 
star, my hope and trust, my sunshine and my joy ! 
write me one single line in answer to all these sad 
sighs that I have sent thee, to tell me that thy heart 
still heats as warmly for me as when I pressed it to 
my own, — ^to promise me that thou wilt ever be the 
crown, and glory, and blessing of my existence,— to 
console me with some tangible, visible phrase, to 
be to me like a pharos of light in thy absence, that 
I may gaze on it, and fondle it, and nurse it on my 
knee, and talk to it. The very paper will seem to 
be perfumed with thy presence, — I will fold it into 
an altar, and offer up myself as a living sacrifice to 
thee, as to my God, — I will kneel down on my knees 
and worship it, — I will embalm it in the glad tears 
I shall shed over it, and keep it, and wear it like 
ai^. amulet for ever. Adieu, my own light of love, 
my better being, my unearthly seraph, my queen of 
the fairies ! mayest thou be garlanded with all rich 
and radiant gifts of grace, and may the fingers of 
thy sister-sylphs be swift to weave thy coronal ! 
Grod bless thee, — till to-morrow, and for ever, thine 
own, 

RiCHAKD BaZANCOUET. 

The above letter was just finished, signed, and 
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sealed, and our hero was in the act of deliberating 
•how it was to be sent^ when the trusty Anton, the 
ever-iaithful German attendant of Lord Carmans- 
dale, knocked at the door, and announced the arrival 
of his master at the Angel H6teL As Bazancourt 
was really at a loss to find a messenger in whom he 
could confide in a place like Oxford, where every 
other person is a spy and policeman, either amateur 
or professional, and as he was really and truly 
embarrassed about the direction of a person whose 
name he did not know, and whose residence he could 
only describe, he could hit upon no better plan than 
to borrow of Lord Carmansdale the loan of Anton's 
services, who was accordingly dispatched to Stones- 
field on the back of Mahmoud as the bearer of the 
above interesting document. 

" Sehr gut;" said the German. " Wir woUen im 
Augenblik hin und herlaufen;" and he patted the 
neck of his horse, and started at a steady pace on 
his journey. 

His return, which was anxiously expected, was 
accomplished without the fracture of Mahmoud^s 
knees, or any other disaster. He had discovered 
the house without great difficulty, and brought back 
a letter from the lady, which was torn open with 
greedy haste by our hero, and contained another 
epistle in the folds of its envelope. The first letter 
was read eagerly as follows : — 
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/' What ! not come to undraw the curtains of our 
bride-bed this morning ? Not come to see your little 
.wife, andr kiss away the tears that are even now 
standing in my eyes? You are a recreant knight, 
and I would renounce you, were it not that I require 
your especial championship to-day against a Paynim 
foe, who has presumed to attack the tranquil quiet 
of my sanctuary. Of this presently: — for the mo- 
ment I forget his insolence, and leave it to you to 
repel it, or expose it, or punish it, as you may judge 
best I am entirely and totally occupied with your- 
self, and can think of nothing else sleeping or 
waking. I know not why you are so dear to me, — 
I only feel that my whole being, mind and body 
is yours — ^life and soul are all yours. Were I to die 
to-night, this would be the last accent on my tongue. 
Words are too feeble to say how much and how 
entirely I am all yours. Were you to see me now 
this instant, you could not doubt it. I feel a kind 
of energy as I write, and visions of possibilities, 
more than I have ever dared to hope or dream before, 
seem to rise before my eyes; — ah! what are they 
but the thousand shapes love assumes to bid me 
bind myself again in voluntary chains, which I shud- 
der to contemplate? I thank you, most dear and 
valued friend, for all your kindness, — I thank you 
for yourself, — I thank you for all the joy that I have 

VOL. II. I 
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ever known. But happiness is so strange to me, 
and I seem so wedded to saffering, that I can as yet 
scarcely understand the delight with which you have 
inspired me. I only wish to warn you not to bind 
yourself to one who seems bom under an evil star 
and an unlucky destiny; — I have been throughout 
life the victim of intense suffering, and I cannot be- 
lieve that the simple alchemy of love can change so 
much of sorrow to so much of joy« Recollect, then, 
that you still are fancy-free. Reflect that it will be 
much gayer for yon to go unfettered into the world. 
Once more be wholly free — ^not only now but ever — 
as it regards me : free to form new ties — free to for- 
get me — free every way. Do I wish this ? — far from 
it :— but it is for your good, and I could so seal my 
destiny. — Farewell — and love your 

" ISABELLE." 

So full is love ever of doubts and fears, so dis- 
trustful of its own happiness, so addicted to dark 

■ 

misgivings and sorrowful foi-ebodings, that Richard 
Bazancourt read and re-read the letter in his hand 
full twenty times before he could assure himself of 
the satisfactory nature of its contents. He asked a 
hundred questions of the German, Anton, as to the 
manner and the mood, the dress and the reception, 
of the person he had been sent to visit. Not till 
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after numerous perusals of the letter did bis eye 
dwell upon some obscure phrases in tbe early part 
of it, which, he now recollected, must refer to the 
enclosed note which he still continued to hold in his 
hand. The writing was familiar to him, but he 
could not, at the moment, recall the place where he 
had seen it before. It bore the Oxford post-mark, 
and appeared to have been intended as a billet-doux 
from some one in the latter place to the fair inha- 
bitant of Stonesfield. Its contents were as follows : 

'* I saw you yesterday in Ditchley Lane, and 
followed you at a distance home. If you will be 
walking there again to-morrow afternoon under the 
same elms, I shall be happy to notice you, and will 
bring some silver in my pocket. Don't be before 
three, as this will give me time to get a snap of some- 
thing out of the buttery after lecture. I would fix 
this afternoon, only it is, unfortunately, Aristotle and 
Thucydides. 

" N.B. — ^Keep well under the trees, as this will 
avoid under-graduates, and my galloway can, get 
some grass at the same time. 

'' C. S." 

Friday. 

With the assistance of the transposed initials at 
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the bottom of the writing, our hero's memory was, at 
length, enabled to identify the production of his own 
tutor, the Rev. Samuel Circumflex; and, much as 
his indignation was excited by the discovery of his 
insolence and wanton ill-breeding, the whole coinci- 
dence wore so ludicrous an aspect, that he could not 
restrain a smile. He had not yet decided in his own 
mind what path he should pursue towards this black 
Amour or clerical Cupid, and still turned the paper 
over in his fingers, as he revolved the subject irreso- 
lutely in his mind, when his ideas were suddenly 
diverted into an entirely different channel by a com- 
munication made to his private ear, in his own rooms, 
by the discreet and judicious, as well as penetrating 
and sagacious Anton. 

^' Sir,'' said he, accustomed, by the indulgence of 
his own master, to a freedom of remark, and a license 
of conversation, not always accorded to servants; 
'^ Sir, are you aware of the name and rank of the 
lady whom you sent me to visit ? " 

Our hero hesitatingly acknowledged his entire 
ignorance pn the subject, and, surprised at the ques- 
tion, awaited patiently a further solution of the pro- 
blem, 

'^ 1st es moglich V continued the German ; ** sehr 
schon ist die dame; — ausserordentlich schon — ^ich 
babe aie jedoch irgendwo ^uf der reise schon friiher 
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gesehen — ja, ohne zweifel ick habe sie in Italien 
getroffen." 

''Where have you seen her?" inquired eagerly 
our hero. 

" In Italy." 

" How ? when ? once or often ? explain your 
self^" repeated Bazancourt. 

'' Only once/' said Anton, calmly, but confidently 
and without prevarication ; '' only once, we passed 
her and her husband on the road between Rome and 
Naples in a carriage together." 

" Are you certain ? are you positively sure you 
do not mistake ? " interrogated our hero. 

'' No man sees that hair and those eyes twice in 
his life/' replied the German; and Richard Bazan- 
court's heart responded to the truth of this. 

''And who, then, is her husband?" asked he 
again. 

" Her husband," said Anton, " is the Earl of 
Clanelly." 



% 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The Rev. Samuel Circumflex was one of those 
persons, for whom Goldsmith might have made 
expressly his observation, that ''little things are 
great to little men." To be a master of arts, and on 
the foundation of his college, he considered quite as 
important a distinction, as to be Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, or Alexander the Great; and on a long 
vacation tour, in which he once boasted that he had 
traversed three thousand miles in three months, he 
had left his name inscribed in all the travellers' 
books, and journaux des voyageurs, on the banks of 
the Danube and the Rhine, at the chalets of 
Chamounix, and the convent of Mount St. Bernard, 
as the Rev. Samuel Circumflex, M.A., Ch. Ch. 
Oxford. He had carried a cap and gown with him 
in his portmanteau, and had once appeared in it at a 
masquerade at Naples. In the university, however, 
which was the peculiar and original ^cene of his 
glory, he never appeared without his academicals. 
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He was distinguished, in addition, by a snow-white 
cravat, which seemed intended rather to strangle 
than to ornament his person ; and by his peculiar 
gait in the street, which was always performed at the 
quickest pace allowed by Cicero's officers, without 
endangering a compromise of his dignity. It bor- 
dered nearly on a run, but was distinguished from a 
run, by the circumstance of his left arm depending 
in perpendicular stiffness down his side, while he 
remigrated incessantly and assiduously with his right. 
From the air of dignity, which, if he did not really 
possess it, he was ever the more ready ostentatiously 
to assmne, his own pupils had unanimously conferred 
upon him a doctor^s degree by diploma, and he was 
never mentioned within the walls of his college, 
except as Dr. Circumflex, or the D. D. par excellence. 
As a classical scholar, having passed the ordeal of 
the schools some years ago, at a period when the 
standard of academical honours was not fixed so 
high as it is at present, he had attained an easy 
eminence, and having slumbered on in the security 
of this early success ever since, he not unfrequently 
committed and exposed himself at collections, and the 
other terminal examinations, without being the least 
aware of his own ignorance and folly. Hence, some 
of his questions to his pupils had obtained a univer- 
sity celebrity, which would not have been unworthy 
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of a hero of the Dunciad itself. ''Who dragged 
whom how many times round the walls of what?'' 
was one of his interrogatories in examining a man in 
the twenty*second book of the Iliad. '' How many 
ships were there present at the battle of Salamis on 
the side of the Persians?" enquired he, at another 
time, of our friend Bob Tracy. *' Ever so many," 
answered Bob, with the greatest gravity ; and Mr. 
Circumflex closing the book said, '' thank you, Mr. 
Tracy ; perfectly correct ; I am glad to see you have 
got up your books so attentively." On one occasion, 
a considerable quantity of the college plate had been 
stolen, and the authorities assembled to consult as to 
the means of detecting the thief: when it came to 
Mr. Circumflex's turn to speak, he said, with the 
most sapient expression, as if he were Sir Oracle, 
" I vote for setting a man to watch." 

One of Bob Tracy's favourite stories of him was, 
that he had once sold a rat-tailed poney, which he 
used to ride, and which might, with great propriety, 
be regarded as a parson's horse, from its habit of 
saying its prayers, to Gipsy Lamboum, for a ten- 
pound note. The gipsy tied a false and flowing 
tail upon the pony's rump, and took him to Abing- 
don fair. 

"What do you ask for this pretty little horse?" 
said the tutor. 

" Thirty," answered the gipsy. 
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'' Done/' responded the parson ; and the old 
pony knowing the road, walked home at a famous 
pace to Ch. Ch. stables, while the gipsy pocketed, 
with immense satisfaction, the difference of the 
twenty pounds. 

When the mistake was detected, and afterwards, 
whenever it was cited against him, Circimiflex al- 
ways quoted in his defence, what he was pleased to 
call a parallel passage in the life of Lord Byron. It 
appeared from the story, that the noble poet, who 
was never celebrated for his connoisseurship in horse- 
flesh, on some occasion had seen, by accident, two of 
his own stud trotted by the groom past his dress- 
ing-room window. Struck by the appearance of the 
animals, and far from recognizing them to be his 
own, he instantly dispatched his valet to the stable, 
to desire that their price might be ascertained, as he 
was anxious to become a purchaser. On the strength 
of this anecdote, Mr. Circumflex believed firmly, 
that Byron's genius and his own tallied extremely,^ 
and bore strong marks of resemblance. This then 
was the individual, who now stood convicted in our 
hero's mind, on the damnatory evidence of his own 
hand-writing, of the high crime and misdemeanour, 
of attempting to form the acquaintance of the mys- 
terious inhabitant of Stonesfield. Richard Bazan- 
court slipped the conclusive document into- bis 

i2 
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pocket, detennined to confront it with its author on 
some proximate occasion, and hastened to offer the 
ordinary civilities of the place to Lord Carmansdale, 
by shewing him whatever was worth seeing within 
the precincts of the university. 

His plan was, naturally, to let him see his own 
college first ; and, accordingly, taking with him one 
of those men who are professionally, and facetiously, 
called *' jackals/* from the circumstance of their 
being lions' providers, or living on what they get 
from strangers, by telling the most exaggerated lies 
about the remarkable features of the vicinity, he led 
his illustrious guest into the interior of Christ Church 
Cathedral. Now it so happened, that the individual 
jackal], which our hero had ignorantly and innocently 
selected for this occasion, was one of the especial 
victims of the practical wit of our friend, Bob Tracy. 
Many a time had Bob entrapped the poor man as he 
walked down High Street in beaver, by affecting to 
look with an air of curiosity and enquiry, on the 
portals of St. Mary's Church, or All Souls' Gate- 
way. Up came the jackall, touching his hat res- 
pectfully ; and taking him for a stranger, volunteered 
to explain to him the history of the buildings in* 
question. " No, thank you," said Bob, " it is my 
tenth term of residence." In the cathedral, how- 
ever, of his own college. Bob had discovered a 
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certain corner behind a pillar^ where this unfortunate 
jackal had written on a smooth white stone with a 
pencil, the dates, measurements, and other particu- 
larities of the building. Some of these memoranda 
Bob had altered, so as to make the most wretched 
anachronisms; others he had enlai^ed and embel- 
lished, by adding to them a tissue of the most 
incredible nonsense : and the unhappy jackall, little 
suspecting that any one would take the trouble to 
interfere with his humble trade, was in the daily 
habit of circulating these impostures over the wide 
world, by the mouths of the multifarious travellers, 
who visited the cathedral under his auspices, and 
lent implicit credence to his tale. Having stationed 
himself at his well-known post, the guide and in- 
formant of the peer and the peer's son, began the 
following extracts from his artificial memory, to their 
infinite amusement. 

'' This church, chapel, cathedral, or cathedral 
church, was foimded, my Lord, by Cambyses, son to 
the original king of the Cannibal Islands; made 
bishop of Norwich in the year of the Christian era, 
9621 ; baptized at Rome, 9690, and vaccinated, 
during the plague at Smyrna, the following year. 
The shaft of this colunm alone is twelve furlongs 
high, and is one solid block of stone, supposed to be 
formed of petrified crocodiles, found formerly on the 
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banks of the Thames, and of which Professor Buck- 
land has a fine and rare collection. Represented on 
this ancient painted window, you will see, in the first 
compartment, Daniel in the lions' den : he's a sur- 
rounded by twenty ramping and roaring hanimals, 
who is a gnawing of their very tails for hunger, and 
yet dare not touch a bit of Daniel. In the centre is 
Cupid, which is the god of love, seated astride of a 
striped Bengal tiger, which shews what power love 
has over the brute beastesses. In the second com- 
partment, you find King Solomon in all his glory. 
He is a seated on a three-legged stool, a smoking of 
his pipe, and a reading of the New Testament. Be- 
hind him is the Queen o' Sheba, just landed from 
the West Indies, and followed by a little naked 
nigger boy, a bearing of a screw o' tea, and other 
rare and valuable presents. Next compartment, my 
lord, your lordship will perceive the celebrated Hin- 
doo vidows, a burning of themselves. Some, you 
see, is a weeping and a wailing; others is a per- 
suading of themselves to bum themselves, and others 
again, is in the act of burning of themselves to slow 
music. Compartment fourth, and last : Lord Nelson 
at the glorious battle of the Nile ; he's arranged of 
himself in his full canonicals, and one seems to hear 
the band a playing of the ' Rule Britannia,' and 
' 'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay:' notwithstanding of 
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which^ he's a ducking of his head to avoid the 
cannon-balls of the henemy ; small blame^ if any^ my 
lord.'' 

In vain during this recital had Bazancourt ma- 
liciously endeavoured to decoy the fluent jackall 
away from his prompter-post. If he was led a few 
steps towards a monument, or an arch, he never 
failed to revert faithfully again to his favourite 
corner, whence only he could draw the sources of 
his inspiration. At last he seemed about to con- 
clude. 

'' This is all, my lord, which requires your lord- 
ship's particular attention in this ancient church, 
chapel, or cathedral, or cathedral church. The col- 
lege is governed by a dean, and ten canons are 
armed for its defence ; observe, that by statute, all 
those on the foundation of this society have no less 
than fifteen thousand pounds a year allowed them 
in ready money, besides their strong beer, and their 
'backy.'* 

''But," said Lord Carmansdale, who had been 
very much amused by this harangue, '' do not the 
young gentlemen study very hard in the college V 

''Study! bless your soul, not they!" replied the 
jackall, whose evidence will doubtless be very ac- 
ceptable before the present House of Commons, 
whenever they set about reforming the two univer- 
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sities ; ** Study ! not a word of it ! all they does i^ 
to hunt, and row on the river — they gambles a bit, 
drives the coaches, and smokes their cigars, dines 
and wines — strolls down the street after the lasses, 
comes home roaring drunk, and damns the dons; 
here comes a pretty specimen ; here is a real gen- 
tleman; he gives me half-a-crown whenever I see 
him,—' Old Tom,' says he, * you'll oblige me by 
accepting of half-a-crown,' and, just not to wound 
his feelings, I takes the half-crown and puts it in my 
pocket." 

The individual who approached as they sallied 
into the quadrangle, was none other than Bob 
Tracy himself. ^* Hurrah !" shouted Bob, who was 
just come out of the great-go schools, and carried 
his testamur triumphantly in his hand, '' Hurrah ! 
my boys — ^through, by God, just cleared the bank — 
the merest shave — the closest thing in the world." 
For Tracy, although really a clever fellow, and a 
tolerable scholar, affected so foolishly the opposite 
character, that he deprecated, as if it were a dis- 
grace, the imputation of being acquainted with 
Latin and Greek. '^ By Jove, sir, the merest shave," 
he continued, ''^non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum.' It is not every body's good luck to 
get through the great-go schools ; nothing but the 
chemical af&nity and attractive properties of my own 
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G)rinthian brass, could have brought me safe into 
port. Tally-ho, old boy, I mean to get regularly 
jolly to-night, and drink a tumbler of champagne 
to the damnation of the dean and all the tutors to- 
gether. Here old Tom,'' spying ^t last the jackall, 
who had made every exertion to attract his attention 
sooner, '' Here old lion's provider, here's five shil- 
lings to-day on the strength of getting through my 
degree." 

''Didn't I say he was a real gentleman?" said 
the jackall, as Tracy humed away to join a party 
who were coming to congratulate him. 

''Who is that Yahoo?" asked* Lord Carmansdale 
at the same instant, sufficiently astonished and 
disgusted by an address which Tracy and his set 
considered the very essence of bon ton and high 
breeding; and, tired with what seemed to him so 
unpromising a specimen of college life, he proposed 
to Bazancourt taking a turn in the High-street, and 
searching for some antique specimens of jewellery 
and rococo among the principal silversmiths' shops 
in the town. Seeing, accordingly, a tabati^re in a 
window, as he lounged down the street upon our 
hero's arm, which had the appearance of very an- 
cient date, he entered the shop and enquired of 
the tradesman, " Pray, is not that an old snuflPbox 
that I see exposed yonder under the glass ?" 
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''Sir!" replied the proviacial dealer, with an air 
of astoniBhinenty as if afraid that he should be taken 
for a trader in second-hand goods, or the keeper of a 
spout-shop, *'' Sir ! indeed, sir, excuse me, it can't 
be old, sir, all the things in my shop are perfectly 
new." 

" Really, then, that's not in my line," said Lord 
Carmansdale to the wondering vender of plate ; and, 
sauntering on, he thought to obtain better success at 
the next shop by varying his mode of address* 
" Will you have the kindness to let me see some of 
your prettiest snuffboxes ?" he enquired of the 
person behind the counter. 

'' Immediately, sir,'' says the obsequious trades- 
man, eyeing at once Lord Carmansdale's chain, and 
the silk gown of our hero, — " Here are our last pat- 
terns, and we flatter ourselves that they are in 
extraordinarily good taste :" continued he, producing 
a tray of the articles demanded ; one was ornamented 
with a dog's head in massive dead silver on the 
top ; another displayed a fox's brush in equally 
strong relief, with " tally-ho " in gold letters at the 
bottom ; while a variety of pictures of the chase in 
all its stages, from the cover to the death, adorn- 
ed the lids of a numerous assortment of Scotch 
boxes ; for the only specimen in the whole collec- 
tion which had the appearance of being decently 
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antique^ the shopkeeper seemed to think it necessary to 
make a sort of apology, observing, '^ that it resembled 
extremely a new pattern lately introduced by Messrs. 
Storr and Mortimer in London;" being somewhat 
on the same principle that Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, is said to have advocated the drinking of 
champagne, viz. '^ because it was so de;icedly like 
his gude woman's ginger beer." 

'' And is this all 1** asked Lord Carmansdale in 
despair, as they issued from the shop, ''after all, 
what is taste ? In what does it consist ? and where 
is it really to be found ? Why i% it that the per- 
ception of the graceful and the beautiful has been 
given to so few ?* Oh ! Alison ! Oh ! Price and 
Knight ! Oh ! Burke ! Oh ! Gerard ! Alas ! for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and for Blair, and for Voltaire, 
d'Alembert, and Montesquieu ! Alas, for the labours 

* M. K^tiy. Examen pbilosopbique des Ccmsidtetioiis sur 
le Sentiment du Sublime et du Beau, d'Emmanuel Kant. 8yo. 
Paris, 1823. 

P. Andr^. Essai sur le Beau, od I'on examine en quoi consiste 
precis^ment le Beau dans le Physique, dans le Moral, dans les 
ouvn^es d'Esprit, et dans la Musique. 12mo. Paris, 1741. 

Gerard's Essay on Taste, with the dissertations of Voltaire, 
IVAlembert, and Montesquieu. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds' Discourses, delivered in the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Alison on Taste. Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, &c. &c. 
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of Andr6, and K^ratry, and Emmanuel Kant, and 
Winckelman, and whoever else has vainly endea-^ 
voured to teach mankind the principles on which 
elegance in nature and in art is founded. Alas ! even 
for Hope's essay upon tables and chairs. ' It is all 
caviare to the vulgar.' After all, he is the happiest 
man, and liable to have his feelings less rudely 
wounded and jarred upon by the discordant coarse- 
ness of the objects which surround us, who is born 
and bred with the dullest and most common-place and 
most plebeian perceptions. The maid who sews with 
a steel thimble, pricks herself less often than she 
who shields her taper fingers in a ring of gold !" 

As Lord Carmansdale concluded his pathetic 
lamentation over the taste of the academical sellers, 
which of course depends upon, and is regulated by, 
the taste of academical buyers, who should come down 
the street, arrayed in all the splendour of his gown 
and cap, but the Rev. Samuel Circumflex himself? 
Recognizing Lord Carmansdale, and anxious to in- 
troduce himself to his notice, the little tutor paused 
and drew himself up to the full height of his dimi^ 
nutive proportions as the peer and his own pupil 
approached. Bazancourt, seizing his opportunity, 
immediately presented him to Lord Carmansdale, as 
one of the tutors of his college. After reciprocal 
bows and compliments, Mr. Circumflex asked his 
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lordship if he were about to visit his estates in 
Worcestershire. 

^' I am certainly travelling in that direction, and 
with that view,'' answered Carmansdale, '^ but the 
property I am possessed of in that county is really 
so small, that even the editor of a peerage might be 
pardoned for passing it over/' 

^^ It is not so small, however, my lord," said the 
divine, " but that your lordship has very considerable 
patronage attached to it. The rectory of Shadewell, 
and two vicarages, besides a perpetual curacy, are, 
if I mistake not, in your lordship's gift. The 
incumbent of Shadewell is a very old man, I be- 
lieve—" 

How near the point the dexterous little tutor 
would have ventured to steer, without actually 
asking for a living, we know not, for he was inter* 
rupted at the moment by our hero's drawing from his 
pocket the note of the morning, which had been sent 
him from Stonesfield, and presenting it to him with 
the remark, '^ that it was a paper in his hand-writing, 
which he probably might have dropped somewhere by 
mistake." The tutor's countenance fell — ^a dark, Sa- 
tanic, shade spread over his features — he made an 
obeisance, and departed. Lord Carroansdale, who 
was astonishied and yet amused at the anecdote, also 
ascended his britska on his road to the north-west ; 
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but the d»moniac spitefulness of Circumflex's mind 
was not easily to be appeased. It has often struck 
us that clergymen must feel deeply and bitterly their 
exclusion from the privilege of wiping out injuries, or 
satisfying their honours, in the field, by duel. The 
want of this liberty, which custom denies them,, is, 
perhaps, the hardest privation to which they are 
condemned by the strictness of their profession. 
Little Mr. Circumflex pondered all night long on 
the means he should adopt to revenge himself on 
Richard Bazancourt. Woe to him next time he 
incurred an imposition, and the decision of its length 
should be left to the tender mercies of the Rev. 
Samuel Circumflex. All night long the detested 
tutor meditated on the afiront he had sustained, and 
the exposure he had undergone, and even the fol- 
lowing morning, so absent and abstracted were his 
senses from pondering on these things, that it was 
reported of him by Bob Tracy, who breakfasted with 
him in order to read ' the articles preparatorily to 
taking his degree, that he actually boiled his watch 
for three minutes in a saucepan over the fire, while 
he steadfastly regarded the imagined dial-plate of 
an egg which he held in his hand. This story has 
been often told before : but we beg to assure the 
reader that we know Mr. Circumflex to be the real 
person to whom it happened. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Abraham Hoffemanus, lib. i. Amor. Conjug. cap. 
2. page 22, relates out of Plato, how that Empe* 
docles the philosopher was present at the cutting up 
of one that had died for love. — '' His heart was com- 
bust, his liver smoky, his lungs dried up ; insomuch 
that he verily believed his soul was either sod or 
roasted through the vehemency of love's fire."— 
This is a melancholy situation enough to be in: 
indeed it is in old Burton's book on the causes of 
melancholy that we have stumbled somewhere on the 
above passage; and we sincerely hope that the 
dreadful conflagration which seems to have taken 
place in the above unhappy subject of dissection, 
may be a warning to young ladies and gentlemen 
not to play with fire, nor trifle wantonly with what 
may sooner or later scorch them to death. 

The flame was now fairly kindled in the bosom 
of our heroine ; and it was not, alas ! a place where 
it was likely to fail for want of congenial fuel to 
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sustain it. There is however, something, so sacred, 
so affecting, so refined, and so unearthly about the 
beautiful passion of love ; there is something so sub- 
lime in the sacrifices it is ready to make, something 
so religious in the intense seriousness with which it 
believes in and worships its idol, that mirth seems« 
out of place in treating of the subject: it appears 
impiety to jest, and sacrilege to raise the veil of 
its mysteries. We approach bareheaded and bare- 
footed to the altar, for the place is holy ground. 
Let no unclean hand, l^t no profane or curious eye, 
let no unhallowed heart come near ! 

The following chapter is for those, and those 
only, who can appreciate the sanctity of deep feeling, 
firom whatever source it flow, and who can confess 
sincerity to be a good in itself, even though mis- 
guided in its object, and mistaken in its creed. 
We are not the apologists of the passion we de- 
scribe : it will be seen hereafter how bitter are the 
fruits that grow on the forbidden tree. So long as 
bodies politic exist, and are governed by laws, so 
long we believe that the rite of marriage will be 
found not only expedient but necessary; and this 
point being once established, it will follow naturally 
that all who disregard, or act in defiance of this 
necessary arrangement, will deserve at least some 
portion of the sorrow and the shame they bring 
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down upon their own heads. No one takes arms 
against a multitude, and expects to escape unscathed. 
No one braves the opinion of the world who is not 
made sooner or later to bleed for it. Nevertheless, it 
must be allowed in palliation of what we can never 
attempt to justify, that if ever there was a case in 
which allowances might be made by charity, in 
consideration of the peculiar position of the parties, 
or in which even the recording angel might drop a 
tear upon the page, and blot the transgression out 

for ever, our heroine's might be supposed to be the 

t 
one. 

Whatever be the criminality necessarily attaching 
to similar connexions in general, she at least had 
broken no ties, had crushed no affections, had vio- 
lated no vows, for the purpose of adopting Richard 
Bazancourt as her lover. In this instance, at least, 
no hearth had been left desolate, no children had 
been abandoned or disgraced, no example of profli- 
gacy was displayed to an imitative world, and para- 
graphed in the papers for the reprobation and rivalry 
of thousands. Such as her errors were, they were 
at all events unknown. Whatever had been her 
previous condition, our hero was in utter ignorance 
of it, when his footsteps and hers had met The 
mutual delicacy which had been one of the closest 
links of sympathy in their intercourse, had also pre- 
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▼ented each asking any question of the other which 
might seem to savour of impertinent or ill-bred 
curiosity. She had come to him like an angel new- 
lighted from heaven : she seemed to have leapt, like 
a Minerva, full-grovm into existence. She had fallen 
into his arms, like Eve into those of Adam, in the 
fiill maturity of beauty while he slept. Paradise 
itself seemed revived in the grace of her dwelling; 
and for a little while it appeared to both that beauty 
is not all transitory, and love not all a lie, and hap- 
piness not all a dream. 

It is true that imagination had a great deal to 
do with this. Both young, both endued with the 
gift of an exuberant fancy, each of them enthusiastic, 
and mutually confiding as they were mutually sin- 
cere ; meeting, too, as they did under circumstances 
so peculiarly romantic, it is but pardonable if some 
degree of illusion were flung over the scene by the 
DsBdalean enchantress of the brain. The realities 
themselves were too sweet not to reflect their roseate 
tints upon the glowing retina of fantasy's glad eye. 
Nor let it be thought that it is disparaging to true 
love to say, that it emanates as much from the head 
as from the heart, or that the 'golden thread of ro- 
mance is intertwined with the rope affection weaves : 
the love is not less real, not less deep, not less 
capable of daring courage and self-sacrifice, because 
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it partakes a little Of imagination* We believe that 
scarcely any deed of high emprise^ of deep devotion, 
or of enduring fortitude, has been ever done, without 
borrowing some aid from fancy. We are persuaded 
that very few names hang on high tablets in the 
shrine of fame, which have not owed part of the lustre 
with which they are emblazoned to the imaginative 
faculty. Be it the martyr on the cross or at the 
stake, or Brutus slaying Csesar ; be it Sylla, abdi- 
cating the crown of an empire, or Charlotte Corday, 
armed to kill the tyrant; be it the Indian fakir, 
scorching in the sun, or Simeon Stylites, on his 
column; however varied, and however in some in- 
stances mistaken the object may be, still it is enthu- 
siasm alone that carries human nature through unto 
the end: and it was with an enthusiasm almost 

•■ar 

akin to superstition that our heroine worshipped 
Bazancourt. His coming was her hour of devotion ; 
the words of his mouth were her gospel ; the smile 
of his approbation was her heaven. Alas! that 
sorrow, that cold iconoclast of the heart, should ever 
come to expose, in its true colours, the reality as well 
as the necessity of suffering! Alas! that the very 
acts which lead us for one short hour to forget our 
mortal lot are too often the very means which cause 
us afterwards too bitterly to remember it ; and 

^* Chi vuol dimenticare, soviene sempre." 
VOL. II. K 
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Since Jeannette Isabelle had been infonned of the 
name of her lover, which she only learnt by his own 
signature at the foot of the note that he had sent, she 
had loved him with an ardour still greater than be* 
fore. His name had long almost unconsciously been 
garnered in her memory : she now recalled the con- 
versation which she had once overheard by accident 
in the h6tel at Fondi, between George Grainger and 
Lord Arthur Mullingham, on the occasion of her last 
journey from Italy. Alas ! when was she to return 
to her Italy again? She remembered that it was in 
the course of that conversation that the utter baseness 
and worthlessness of her husband's character had 
first been communicated to her by the unsuspecting 
speakers, and she had not forgotten the praises which 
had at the same time been liberally heaped upon the 
name, casually mentioned, of our youthful hero. The 
two individuals. Lord Clanelly and Richard Bazan- 
court, had thus been placed as it were in juxtaposi- 
tion, and the contrast afforded by the comparison 
only threw the excellencies of the latter into stronger 
relief. Hence it had been a name, which, from the 
peculiar associations of that scene, bad been embahned 
in the storehouses of her recollection, with the fondest 
thoughts and most sedulous affection. She had ac- 
customed herself to attach her admiration to this 
unknown object, and now, when she caught the 
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sight of the familiar syllables in his own handwriting 
on the page^ — ^now that she had already committed 
her heart unconsciously to the same individual, she 
started, and she could not help confessing to herself, 
as his strange identity flashed on her mind, that there 
was a wonderful destiny visible in the arrangement 
and developement of these things. He whom she 
had ignorantly worshipped, seemed now presented to 
her with all the prestige of a real revelation. 

If however this startling coincidence was sufficient 
to impress upon the mind of our heroine that the 
finger of fate was traceable there, what must have 
been the feelings of Richard Bazancourt, when he 
was first convinced, by the positive testimony of the 
old German, Anton, that the lady of his love was 
none other than the Countess of Clanelly, the wife of 
his bitterest foe ! Who shall undertake the vain task 
of describing the vortex of various emotions, which 
seemed to tear up, «s with a mighty whirlpool, the 
very foundations of his quivering heart ? He shook 
as if shaken with a sudden palsy ; he clenched his 
hands convulsively, and his teeth ground doggedly 
together, and the Hving fire flashed from his full dark 
eye, as he paced rapidly to and fro in his chamber, 
revolving these matters in his mind. Strange ! that 
destiny should have thrown him thus blindly across 
the path of this the second victim of the man whom 
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he had already been taught to hate with a stem and 
moat Tindictive hatred ! Strange ! that he should 
have ignorantly fondled on his knee, and pressed to 
his bosom^and cherished with his kisses, and entrusted 
with his most secret thoughts, and rewarded with his 
whole affection, the very woman on whom but lately 
had been lavished the endearments of his greatest 
enemy ! Pah ! there was pollution in the thought ! 
It almost made him mad ! To think that he should 
have found a rival in one for whom he entertained so 
deep a loathing, so profound a contempt, as Clanelly ! 
To think that he should have presumed to caress that 
lovely being with his odious blandishments ; to think 
that he should have dared to pronounce her sweet 
name with profane familiarity; that his detestable 
fingers should have wandered through the ringlets 
of that beautiful hair ! That he should have sat by 
her, and called her his own, and lived with her ! That 
he should even have stolen the first fruits of her celes- 
tial charms ; that even the fair child that our hero 
had taught himself to love and doat on, was nothing 
but a miniature copy of an abominable sire ; that its 
little eyes, which used to look so laughingly, were 
eloquent only with the expression of hereditary imbe- 
cility, or of hereditary want of faith; that its endear-r 
ing ways and fascinating prettinesses might be nothing 
but the germs of cunning and of fraud ; above all, 
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that Cianelly should be still — aye, even at this pre- 
sent moment, in ardent and indefatigable pursuit of 
his persecuted wife; that, should he discover the 
place of her retreat, he would have the right— -yes, 
the legalized right of bearing her away: all this 
flashed on the indignant mind of Bazancourt, till he 
staggered beneath the weight of his sad convictions. 
His love for our heroine was not affected by it ; he 
paused not a moment to think on this ; his affections 
were too deeply pledged, his sympathies were too 
honestly given to be so lightly moved ; on the con- 
trary, he felt only bound to his Jeannette Isabelle by 
a still closer tie than heretofore ; she became the 
more precious and valuable in his eyes, from there 
being so great a risk ^ of losing her; she appeared 
invested with a double claim to his protection and his 
interest, from the liability to which she was exposed 
of having need of a protector ; and Richard Bazan- 
court resolved to throw himself over her, and before 
her, as the sheep-dog does by the tender lamb at the 
coming of the wolf. He felt strong in his own re- 
sources ; he was confident in his courage, in his rec- 
titude of intention, and in the justice of his case, and 
the consciousness of this made him calm again, and 
resolved not to communicate to our heroine the dis- 
covery he had made, but to leave the order of events 
to time, he rode over as usual to Stonesfield, after 
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the departure of Lord Cannanadale, and passed his 
evening not less deiightfully, because he no longer, 
like Ixion^ was enamoured of a doud, but knew the 
reality of the goddess that he clasped in his arms. 
The deeper the detestation he bore towards Lord 
Clanelly, the greater was the pity he felt towards the 
victim of his cruelty. Her allusions to her sufferings 
were now all explained— -and to those to whom the 
wreck and the ruin are beautiful, there is ever some- 
thing pathetic, something moving and appealing, 
something that softens while it wins, in the idea of 
the previous sufferings of those we love. The uncer- 
tainty too which seemed now to envelope the future ; 
the probability, that at some not far distant period, 
the viper might penetrate their retreat, and that all 
the aerial castles which love and hope had so fondly 
built, might be in one short hour demolished; all 
these reflections made him cling still more closely 
than before to the delicious present; and, perhaps, 
for one brief period they were happy. They met as 
they had met before ; as if equally strangers and 
equally unknown to each other. Their union was 
one of those wahl-verwandschaften, which seem for a 
time at least to make a mockery of the laws with 
which man in his wisdom [has entvirined the nuptial 
wreath. The high and elevated tone of sentiment 
which was natural to both of them, prevented their 
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abasing their happiness or giving way to a too Cir- 
csean sensuality; theirs was the yoluptaousness of 
the heart ; theirs was the fullness of enjoyment, in 
which the affecticms control and dictate to the senses. 
Jeannette iBabelle, whose experience in the world 
perhaps ^as greater, although her age was not more 
advanced, had meditated long and painfully on her 
own position, and on the relative situation and the 
extreme youth of Bazancourt. Resolved not to injure 
him, or impede his prospects, by any connection he 
might form with her, her efforts were ever still 
directed to elevate his character, to strengthen it, 
and stimulate it to virtuous action ; to make him a 
usefdl, and active, and good, and generous member of 
society ; and the mind of Bazancourt presented in- 
deed a noble soil for the production of such fruit. 

There was something at this period in the position 
of these two young people, at once so romantic and 
so real ; so exciting in its enchantment, yet so sober 
in its simplicity, that the sternest stoic might have 
been melted to forgiveness. 

As often as he could absent himself from college, 
Richard Bazancourt now came to partake his dinner 
with his well-beloved, and his heart leapt with the 
prospect of domestic bliss, as he saw the white cloth 
spread, and the two silver forks, and the two spoons, 
and two napkins, laid by V ictoire for their quiet meal ; 
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and as the little Florence, with her glossy curls and 
endearing witcheries of infancy, rolled about the floor 
or nestled on their knees ; and as she repeated with 
lisping accents the tender appellations of her mother's 
native tongue, as she called her tesoro mio, and mia 
cara, and bene mio, and mamma mignone, Richard 
Bazancourt forgot for a time that she was the child of 
his enemy and of his rival. • He would draw her on his 
lap, and kiss her, and then sigh to think that all this 
domestic life, which had for him so peculiar a charm, 
must pass so soon away. He felt even then a presen- 
timent that this was not destined to be his lot in life; 
he knew that to be a fond husband, an indulgent 
father, a hospitable householdef, a liberal landlord; 
to have dwelt in the country, amid the flowers and 
fruits of nature ; to have listened to the music of the 
birds and bees ; to have shared witH Isabelle some 
tranquil hamlet ; and to have been buried by her side 
in the green churchyard ; he knew that all this was 
in his nature ; all this might have been, should have 
been, and yet was not to be ; and an involuntary sigh 
for the future would sometimes escape him, even amid 
the perfect enjoyment of the present. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



NotHiNG is^ nothing ought to be, of equal import- 
ance in a mother's eyes, with the education of her 
childb It is to our mothers that we are all indebted 
in the largest proportion, for the formation of our 
characters. That '^ fortes creantur fortibus et bonis'' 
is by no means a general rule, as applied to the 
transmission of noble qualities to the son from the 
father. Cicero writes his De OiSiciis to form his 
boy's mind, and Master Mark turns out a simpleton. 
Chesterfield indites whole volumes of epistolary 
prose to his hopeful, and the satisfactory result of 
so much good advice, is the formation of an imbecile 
and a vaut-ri^n : but not so with the characters 
which are imbibed with our mothers' milk. We 
believe that no great man ever lived, who had not, 
in a great measure, been formed to that greatness by 
his mother. The romantic chivalry of Francis the 
first, and the implacable bigotry of Charles the 

k2 
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ninth, may be traced to the respectively analogous 
traits of character in Louisa of Savoy, and Catherine 
de Medicis. From Mrs. Wesley, her son John 
derived his religious zeal ; and Lord Byron inherited 
some of the irregularities of his course from his 
mother. 

Jeannette Isabelle was iully sensible of the im- 
portance of the responsibility imposed upon her. 
Even the devotedness of her love for Bazancourt, 
did not conceal from her the gravity of her other 
duties; and often, as she caressed and fondled her 
pretty prattler in her arms, her thoughts were busily 
occupied with schemes for its future welfare, and 
plans for bringing to the best perfection, the faculties 
with which bounteous Nature had endowed it. 
After all, the Emile of Rousseau, even with its 
many impossibilities and defects, is the best book 
that ever was written on this subject, because it 
takes nature throughout for its guide. The same 
exemption from restraint which he conceded to the 
body, by getting rid of the absurd maillots and 
swaddling-clothes in which infants used to be en- 
wrapped, he imparted also to the mind, giving it a 
wholesome vigour, and a freedom of play, which 
pedagogues have been slower to encourage in their 
schools, than nurses have been to adopt his other 
rules in the nursery. 
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Jeannette Isabelle knew that education is the 
mighty hinge on which the destinies, not only of 
individuals, but of nations, turn. The illimitable 
progress of the world towards perfection, is a pro- 
blem, of which the solution is wound up in the 
question of national education. The application of 
steam, the multiplication of manufactures, the analy- 
zation of electricity, the communication with interior 
Africa, the reform of the British parliament, may be 
considered as the results of national education on 
the minds of such men as Watt, Arkwright, Frank- 
lin, Park, and Cpbbett. The impulse on the other 
hand, which may be given to historic events by the 
force of individual education, is illustrated by Peter 
the Great, civilizing an empire of savages, Beccaria 
abolishing examinations by torture, Wilberforce per- 
severing for the emancipation of the slaves, Wolff 
preaching the gospel to kneeling thousands of wild 
and wondering heathen. 

Our heroine mused with awe on the colossal 
changes which may be evolved in time by the opera- 
tions of the portentous engine, which is working now 
so quickly and so widely round ; but her immediate 
attention was occupied with one small nook of the 
vast machinery, and she set herself about the im- 
provement and cultivation of her infant's mind. She 
was particularly averse, to what may be called, the 
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quackery of education : she did not trouble her head 
about the innumerable family of small duodecimos 
and large octavos, by the thousand and one misses 
and madams, which swarm every week from the 
press. Her plan was, to let her little Florence 
tumble about as much as she liked, till she was big 
enough to read, and then to give her Sandford and 
Merton ; and no normal school ever hit upon a more 
common-sensible project. Perfectly aware, also, of 
the weight which is attached by the world to the 
observance of its established ordinances, and anxious 
that her child should labour hereafter under no dis- 
advantages, which could be avoided by any conces- 
sion on her part, to custom or opinion : the mother, 
although, as we have elsewhere hinted, she was, 
unhappily, far too liberal in her views of religion, 
determined to have her child baptized according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. As no 
nearer place could be conveniently found for this 
purpose than Oxford, our hero was requested to 
bring over a phaeton, and a pair of horses, for the 
expedition, and to act as godfather upon the occa- 
sion; an office which he willingly undertook, as it 
appeared to give him some sort of authority to stand 
forth as the protector of the child, should this be 
necessary on any future emergency. Jeannette Isa- 
belle accordingly, accompanied by VictoirCi Florence, 
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and Carlo, ascended together the carriage one beau- 
tiful summer's morning, to superintend the celebra- 
tion of this ceremony. 

The little Catholic chapel, which stands a little 
way out of the town of Oxford, on the Wycomb 
road to London, was the appointed scene for the 
performance of the rite« Our heroine looked up at 
the neat and modest cross which surmounts the west 
end of the building as she entered, and at that 
moment she wished, most earnestly and ardently 
did she wish, that such sign might be to her as to 
o&ers, a type of hope and immortality. Let others 
talk of the pride of the unbeliever, and attribute the 
melancholy infirmity of his mental constitution to 
stubbornness, or hard-heartedness, or conceit. Alas ! 
it was not so with Isabelle. Her infidelity was 
nothing more or less than- an incapacity of believing. 
It was a source to her of humiliation and sorrow. 
Instead of vaunting of the hardiness with which she 
dared to reject, she felt humbled and mortified at her 
positive inability to accept all that had been taught 
her. She believed that some natural deficiency pre- 
vented her from feeling the faith which others feel; 
but the theme presents a dark and painful spectacle, 
and we will not dwell on it. She dipped her hand 
in the holy water as she entered the little chapel, 
and signed the cross upon her brow, and she felt no 
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awe as she did so. She did not tremble at the fic- 
titioiis sanctity with which the objects around were 
invested* There was no superstition in her unbelief : 
she had nothing, of what has been called, '' the fana- 
ticism of infidelity ; '' but there was^ a cahn and 
quiet air of positive conviction about her, which 
affords less room for hope to the preachers of con- 
version, than any other fiame of mind. She was not 
a sceptic; she did not doubt; she simply disbe- 
lieved : and yet, as she knelt at the altar, while the 
prayers were muttered by the surpliced priest, and 
when her babe was sprinkled with the water from 
that mystic font, which confers salvation, or salva- 
bility, on human souls, she breathed a fervent wish 
to heaven, that her child might be a Christian. She 
desired that her daughter should have loftier motives 
for her actions, than such as plain morality made 
subservient to utility prescribes : — she confessed the 
insufficiency of her own principles, for they did not 
lead to perfection of virtue ; and she was glad that 
her infant had received this sacrament. 

" How I wish," said she, as she sealed the cere- 
mony with a mother's kiss, such kiss as mothers 
give their only-bom ; the first kiss on the young 
cheek still wet with the dew of Grod's blessing. 
'^ How I wish that I could have my beauty-baby's 
picture made ! I don't mean daubed by some vulgar 
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perpetrator of paint; some soi-disant artist, with con- 
ceptions as coarse as his canvass ; bat I would have 
a Raphael, or a Carlo Dolce, created on purpose: 
metliinks Correggio might have chosen Florence for 
the original of one of his cherubim ; what say you, 
Signor Ricardo ? '' 

'' I think it a pity, that the portraits of children 
are not more frequently taken,'' replied our hero. 
'' In th^si only we find pure, unadulterated expres* 
sion ; I mean, such an expression as is indicative of 
disposition, and not caricatured, distorted, or exag- 
gerated by any passion. It would be curious to 
keep such a gallery of children's pictures, and com- 
pare them in afterlife with the originals, when am- 
bition, avarice, disappointment, or malice, have 
warped the features into the mirror of the distem- 
pered mind. The portrait of a man is sure to be 
insipid, unless the artist represents him in the atti- 
tude, and under the agency, of some great and 
powerful passion. I would sooner be gibbetted at 
Newgate at once, than hung in Somerset House, 
represented sitting in an easy chair, with my legs 
crossed, my arms folded, a scroll of paper in my 
right hand, and my face endeavouring to look as 
pretty as possible, as if conscious that it was having 
its picture taken. Now the portrait of a child 
cannot be this wooden, hard, dead, lifeless sort of 
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thing : — a child will, and must, have animation. Not 
even the most dull of all sign-painters, could help 
making a child's countenance reflect the natural 
tenor of its mind. They have not yet learnt to 
conceal emotion : dissimulation is a virtue or a vice, 
for which we are indebted to our experience.'' 

As our heroine did not feel the state of her re- 
ligious opinions to be any subject for boasting — ^but 
much the contrary — she had never yet communi- 
cated her views to Richard Bazancourt. She ad- 
verted distantly and delicately to them, as their con- 
versation continued in the carriage on their journey 
home. Bazancourt had observed with much con- 
cern in the morning, that there was an unusual de- 
jection and depression in our heroine's manner; there' 
was an uneasiness, and an appearance of apprehen- 
sion about her, which he was at a loss to account 
for, except by attributing it to some bad news which 
she might probably have received that day in a letter, 
which he imagined to have come from the Italian 
friend whom he had first seen with her, by the side 
of Blenheim lake, and who, it is needless to inform 
our readers, was the March6sa Pisatelli. In Oxford 
she had shewn herself extremely restless and uncom- 
fortable, and had inquired anxiously for a news- 
paper which contained the divisions in the House 
of Lords. The idea immediately struck Bazancourt 
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— ^for what can escape the ever-watchful eyes and, 
ears of love? — ^that she must hare received intelli- 
gence of her husband's return to the country ; and^ 
though the subject was too delicate a one to be ad* 
verted to between them^ he continued to attribute to 
this cause the agitated demeanour which she wore 
during the whole of their passage on the road. 

This was the first time they had left home toge- 
ther for such a distance ; and our hero, laying his 
hand affectionately on that of his friend^ as she sat 
opposite to him in the carriage, observed to her that 
the ceremony of the morning had been happily con- 
cluded, and that there was no cause for looking 
sad. 

'' Alas !'' was her vague and indirect reply, as if 
carrying on aloud the same train of reflection that 
she had been mentally indulging before ; '' alas ! 
my life has been a strange melange — a motley and 
chequered scene of too much laughter and too many 
tears ! I was thinking of the old nunnery at Win- 
chester, where I was educated when a little girl, 
during the time that my poor father lived in Eng_ 
land ; — I used, even then, to look at the old market 
cross in the High Street of that quiet town, as 
illustrative of the creed that placed it there. Pic- 
turesque in the extreme, and splendid with external 
ornament, yet yielding gradually, as all must yield, 
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to the attacks of time, and mouldering slowly away. 
How I used to torture myself, even in those days, 
with doubts and reasonings on abstract questions! 
I have sat up the whole night long to read Cud- 
worth, and Reid, and Hume, and Helvetius. Then 
I plunged into gaiety to get rid of thought ! I was 
a foolish, fluttering thing, living upon gratified 
vanity and the success of a mistaken ambition, during 
one whole winter that I spent at Paris; and then, 
when I returned at last to my own dear Italy to be 
happy, my father died. This was the bitterest ca- 
lamity of all : — ^had he lived, I should still have had 
a protector : my sufferings, great as they have ever 
been, would not have been aggravated to so frightful 
an extent as now! I should not then have been 
driven by the advice of relations, which constrains 
those whom it professes to leave free, to tie myself 
to a husband, who used me worse than any of his 
dogs ; I should have then been spared the crime of 
quitting him :-^ but enough of this, — I trust my 
darling daughter will never be subjected to such 
trials or such evils ; — should I live to guide her 
choice, it will be only with the guidance which will 
point out to her the importance of choosing for her- 
self. There is as much wisdom as quaintness in the 
expression of our favourite De Stael when she says, 
' Je forcerai ma fiUe h faire un mariage d'incli- 
nation.' " 
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Jttst as these words were spoken^ a carriage^ 
meeting that which contaiDed Richard Bazancourt 
and our heroinei passed rapicUy by. It was an open 
britskai containing only one solitary individual, at-^ 
tended by two servants behind ; but in the body of 
the carriage, seated by the side of the traveller, were 
two/erocions-looking bull-dogs, and Carlo growled at 
them as they passed. Suddenly Jeannette Isabelle 
fell back, as if lifeless, in her seat. The strange car- 
riage pursued its course, and was in a few moments 
out of sight ; but the terror caused by the appa- 
rition did not pass quickly away from our heroine* 
Slowly and difficultly she recovered her sensation, 
and lookii^ with a wild and frantic air around her, 
asked, with sobs and sighs, hysterically, '' Is he 
gone ? He is mistaken — ^tell him he is wrong ! tell 
him he has been misinformed of my retreat ! tell 
him anything! only save me from him! save me !'' 
and then, recovering herself with an effort, she passed 
her hand over her forehead, and said, '* It is no- 
thing ; it IS over now. Why am I so weak ? You 
will think me very foolish, dearest friend ! I believe 
it was Carlo's barking that frightened me !'' and so 
the agitation passed, with a kiss and a pressure of 
the hand which seemed to say on the part of Bazan- 
court, '' Confide in me — lean on me — ^and I will de- 
fend you;'' but he spoke not. He never ven^red 
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to allude to the person whom he had seen in the 
earriage. A painful silence or a constrained conver* 
sation reigned in the party till they reached Stones- 
field ; and then Richard Bazancourt, waiting only 
a sufficient time to assure himself that the calmness 
of his beloved one was comparatively restored, left 
the cottage at a much more early hour than usuaL 
The stranger whom they had met was travelling in 
the opposite direction, and, moreover, his q^ntion 
did not seem to have been at all arrested by the 
party in Bazancourt's carriage; therefore;, whoever 
he might be, there seemed little danger of the sanc^ 
tuary being invaded during our hero's absence. 

Immediately on leaving the village, Bazancourt 
directed his course to Woodstock, where he sought 
a quiet conference with the waiter at the Bear Inn, 
who confirmed his worst suspicions by telling him 
that Lord Clanelly had changed horses there about 
an hour ago, and had proceeded by the road to 
London. To London, then, our hero resolved in* 
stantly to follow him. 

'^ Now,'' thought he to himself, '' is my time for 
revenge. Now is the opportunity arrived, which I 
have so long coveted in vain, of being placed face to 
face with my great antagonist. This time, at least, 
he shall not escape me. I will insult him, and com- 
pel him to meet me ; I will overwhelm him with such 
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words as must necessarily drive him to a contest 
which shall be fatal to one of us in its termination. 
Yes ! I will now redeem the promise which I made 
tq my sister, while I was yet a boy, and which has 
haunted me like an unburied spectre ever since. I 
will now, at any rate, assure the future independence 
and happiness of my own beloved Jeannette, by 
sending out of the world, at one stroke, her villanous 
opprei||or; and even though the'relation in which 
I should stand towards her afterwards, as the slayer 
of her husband, appals me— ^almost deters me ; yet 
I feel it to be an imperative duty to execute my 
vengeance on his head. What matter, even should 
she refuse to see me afterwards ? I shall suffer for 
it, 'tis true ; but «Ae, at least, will be happy, — she^ 
at least, will be able to lead a life of comparative 
security and peace ; I shall not have the pain to 
know that her cheek is pale with continual appre- 
hension, and her bosom racked with unceasing and 
miserable disquiet. I shall myself no longer sleep 
upon thorns, in thinking that my sheepfold is ex- 
posed night and day to the ravages of the wolf; 
and eveUfr were there other motives wanting to insti* 
gate me, I hate the monster so for what he has done, 
as well as for what he yet may do, that I am deter- 
mined he should die. I cannot live in the same 
world with a man who has dared to woo, and win, 
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and wed my loved one. I cannot bear to think that 
any other than myself should ever have revelled 
upon those sweet kisses ! " and our hero, almost 
frantic with the conflict of his excited fedings, 
ascended precipitately, without a further thought, 
the box of the Worcester Triumph, which was at 
the moment, about two o'clock, waiting to change 
horses in the streets of Woodstock. 

It was nearly ten in the evening when he arrived 
in London. He became aware of his being in the 
metropolis only by the noise of the passengers and 
the glare of the lamps, so much had his thoughts 
been occupied by one sole idea. He took a hackney- 
coach, and desired the coachman to drive straight to 
Lord Clanelly's house in St. Jameses Square. The 
steps were let down. He alighted. 

'' Is Lord Clanelly at home ? " inquired he of the 
servant. 

" No, sir," was the reply. 

" Is he not expected soon ? " 

'' No, sir; we donH expect him in town at all,'' 
said the porter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Nothing could exceed the consternation^ the rage, 
the disappointment^ and the agony of mind which 
was caused to our hero by this provoking answer to 
his interrogatory. In vain he hurried from cliib- 
house to club-house^ seeking the necessary informa- 
tion; in vain he even hazarded a call at the house of 
a lady on the Edgware road, where he was told he 
might probably hear some intelligence of his lord- 
ship's proceedings. The night was far advanced, 
and he returned once more in despair to tlie mansion 
in St. James's square, where the only response which 
he could at last obtain to all his queries was, that 
Lord Clanelly was in England, and had lately been 
into Staffordshire, to see the fight between the 
Shropshire pet and Brummagem Bob. Richard 
Bazancourt turned away from the door in disgust;— 
and yet his footsteps did not wander wide from the 
threshold. Thrice and again he returned, as it 
were involuntarily, to th» spot. There seemed a 
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Strange sort of fascinatioD in the hoas^. He could 
not help gazing on each curtained* window, and 
picturing to himself all the scenes of terror and of 
pain that must have passed within. His imagination 
represented to him his Isabelle lying in those guilty 
chambers, as in a prison, weakened by sickness and 
confinement, jaded with care and anxiety, denied 
the necessary indulgencies of her sex and condition; 
and oh! worse than all, exposed to the insulting 
solicitations of a man for whom his contempt was 
only tempered by his hatred. Yes ! this it was that 
maddened him to fury. He could not bear to think 
that the head, which was far dearer to him than his 
own life, had rested on another's pillow; that the 
cheek, which it was his greatest pride and joy to 
call his own sweet Isabelle's, had been subjected 
to another's kiss; and, above all, he was exasperated 
that this man should be, of all others, the very 
individual whom he felt it to be his bounden duty 
to hate and punish, for other and earlier insults 
offered to his own family, and his own favourite 
sister! He looked savagely up at the panes of glass, 
which reflected the cold moon-beams, and his blood 
crept along his veins with a thick and sensible cur- 
rent— -he drew breath with difficulty — ^his chest heaved 
—he felt sick and faint — a dark film obscured his 
vision, and lie grasped convulsively at the nearest 
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object for support Next, as he came to himself 
s^in, he reflected on the danger to which Isabelle 
was momentarily exposed during his absence, from 
the circumstance of her husband being in that 
neighbourhood: he reproached himself bitterly for 
his rashness and inconsiderate haste in coming to 
London, and resolved to hurry back by the earliest 
coach on the following day. 

For himself he had no thought, no solicitude to 
spare ; or he might have remembered what he was 
destined to learn with terrible severity ere long, that 
he incurred no inconsiderable risk to his own pros- 
pects, in having made a journey to London without 
the leave or even the knowledge of the college 
authorities. The unfortunate result of this act of 
temerity we shall see presently. 

That night Richard Bazancourt slept but little. 
In his bed he turned the matter over and over in 
his mind: it struck him that he was acting without 
any advice, and without much experience. He 
recollected that the man of business usually em- 
ployed by his family, Mr. Snuffles, was in London, 
and might easily be entrusted with his secret, and 
made of considerable use, by commissioning him to 
ascertain the circumstances of Lord Clanelly's mar- 
riage, the exact present position of things, and the 
possibility of obtaining a divorce. Perhaps, too, he 

VOL. n. L 
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might obtain some information of that individual's 
morementcu At any rate, he was certain tQ hear 
the latest news respecting his own CEumily at Paris; 
and, accordingly, at an early hoar the following 
morning, he knocked with eag» confidence at the 
door of Mr. SnuflEles' chambers, Old Square, Lin* 
coin's Inn. 

'' Dear me ! '' said old Snuffles, with difficulty 
rec<^nizing our hero, '' this is most enchantingly 
pleasing, and most agreeably delightful. Your visi^ 
Mr« Bazancourt, is most unexpectedly uncontem- 
plated, and most unannouncedly unhoped for. 
Nevertheless, it is most fittingly timely, and most 
conveniently opportune. I have here, just forwarded 
from the Foreign Office, a packet from my Lord 
Furstenroy. Enclosed is a letter for you. Bless 
me ! you are grown so dilatedly robust, and so per- 
pendicularly tall ! " 

Our hero made a sign of impatience :^-there are 
some people who keep on telling young men that 
they are grown, every time they see them, tiU they 
are upwards of five and thirty. " Where is this 
letter, Mr. Snuffles?" he enquired, ^' I must be 
off.'' 

'' Bless me ! you are so pressingly hasty, and 
so urgently precipitate," said Mr. Snuffles, " Where 
is the packet? Bnefs*— pleadings— declarations— - 
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blesd me! Oh! here it is. As I said, you are grown 
so extensively stout, and so altitudinously elongated, 
Mr. Bazancourt." 

Our hero tore open his letter, and found that it 
was from his brother. Lord Fletcher: its contents 
were 83 follows: 

MY DEAR BBOTHER, 

I have a secret to communicate to you, and one 
which, I assure you, causes me no little embarrass^ 
ment. You must £dow that I have had the good 
fHT ill fortune, for a long time past, to maintain a 
very intimate friendship with a French lady; the 
consequence oi which is, that circumstances have 
proceeded a little further than I ever intended; 
and I am hkely to find myself a father before I 
have become a husband. Qu'en dites vous ? C'est 
une mauvaise affaire sans doute. As I am anxio]^s 
to make some sort of settlement upon this person 
without delay, you will oblige me by consulting our 
friend, Mr. Snuffles, on the subject. If he likes to 
take a holiday and come to Paris, I shall be happy 
to see htm here; otherwise I must either come to 
Londim, which I do not. wish, or employ another 
professional man on the spot. I wish much that 
you would come over the water yourself-^my father, 
indeed,, request!^ that you will do so during your 
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vacation. His health is, I fear, declining, and yet 
he is so much more yiolent than ever in politics, 
that he will scarcely see me, and talks as if I were 
a second Guy Faux, or Oliver Cromwell. You are 
greatly wanted to set all this to rights. I want 
also to introduce to you my poor young proteg6, 
Louis Boivin, who, independently of our political 
sympathies, has found another common chord be- 
tween us, by falling desperately in love. If it were 
not that he is over head and ears absorbed by this 
attachment, (the lady, by the bye, it appears, is an 
aristocrat, although I am unacquainted with her 
name,) he might, perhaps, be led by his politics 
into some much greater scrape. You can form no 
idea of the high fever of political excitement at 
this moment in Paris. There seems a sort of gene- 
ral foreboding, and mistrust — a general but vague 
presentiment that some desperate struggle is at hand 
against the government. The police are unceasing 
in their activity. One or two obscure plots have 
been brought to light, but it is surmised that there 
are secret combinations still, which have eluded all 
their vigilance. Myself I have withdrawn rather 
more of late from some of my former associates, a 
measure which you, as a staunch Tory, will of course 
highly approve of. I am, therefore, not in the con- 
fidence even of Boivin himself; but, were I in Louis 
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Philippe's place, I should not feel comfortable. 
Take my word for it, some warm work is at hand* 
Do not think, bepause I write thus, that J am less a 
Whig at heart than ever; and answer me quickly, 
per rapport k la belle Olympe. Adieu, mon cher. 
Yours truly, 

Fletchbb. 

Our hero hastened to communicate the contents 
of this letter to Mr. Snuffles, who put on his spec- 
tacles in order to listen more attentively, and puffed, 
and grunted, and snorted, till Bazancourt became 
quite irritated at his delay. The man of business 
began by quoting a precedent out of " Roper's Hus- 
band and Wife," — talked about the five French 
codes, feoffments and seisins, and the Furstenroy 
estate. 

'' Really,^' said he, '' the business is most in- 
tricately entangled, and most twistedly complicated ; 
your brother's conduct has been very imprudently 
improvident, and most blameable reprehensible ; a 
visit to Paris would certainly be temptingly seduc- 
tive, and persuasively inducing ; but my clients are 
so clamorous, that I know not if I can spare sufficient 
time.'' 

Bazancourt simply suggested that Lord Fletcher 
was of a liberal disposition, and the lawyer, who 
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lUbd only waited fcr soiiie hint as to aaMmnt of 
mnvD^rattioDy constfited at last to take the propoeed 
journey^ and start untnodiately for France* 

It was with extreme diffidence and difficulty that 
our hero now brou^t himself at length to speak 
upon his own affairs ; but when he came to treat 
of them^ he found himself so unprepared with any 
definite plan on which the attorney was to act, and 
the prospect seemed bo chimerical of his ever eliciting 
for him any information which would nltiniately be 
of use, that he quitted his chambers in little better 
spirits than he had entered th^in. All the schemes 
and resources which had seemed so available te 
him, as he turned them over in his mind during th^ 
night, vanished into dust, and appeared unsatis*- 
factory, or impracticable, now that he considered 
them calmly in the day-time. At all events, it was 
decidedly best to return, without longer delay, to 
Oxford, both on his own account, and for the sake 
of her to whom all his thoughts, by night and by 
day, reverted. He blamed himself for all the anxiety 
he must have caused her by his absence| at the very 
period when she must require the support of bis 
kind attentions most. He blamed himself still more 
for the risk to which he had left her exposed of 
being discovered, while deprived of her protector. 
He hurried to Hatchett's, and mounted the first ve^ 
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hicle which he found starting. The coachman who 
drove him home on the Defiance, although described 
by ode of his cotemporari^s as '' a delightful member 
of Bodety, and full of beautiful conversation ; be* 
eaxise he can be such a gentleman, you know, sir, 
can Jack ; and then, you know, sir, he can be such 
a blackguard:" even the facetious Jack foiled, for 
this once, to beguile his mind of its load of cares. 
He thought, too, of his father's declining health — ^he 
meditated on his brother's account of the seditious 
movements in Paris, in which he feared that he 
might be more deeply involved than he allowed 
himself to be in his letter. All things seemed to 
conspitte together agaihst him. He dismounted at 
his destination in sufficiently low spirits^ He de- 
termined that very evebing to go over to Stonesfield, 
to convince himself that all had gone right during 
his absence. For one instant he hurried up to his 
roomB in Christchurch, to make some slight arrange- 
ment of his toilet, and to his great surprise on 
opening the door, he found a perfect stranger com- 
fortably ensconced in his easy chair, resting his feet 
in slippers lined with rabbit skin on the edge of 
his fender, and smoking a cigar. 

*'Sir !" said the stranger, with the air of one who 
WM perfectly at home, and looking astonished at 
Bazancourt's abrupt entrance, '^ Sir ! I did not say 
come in." 
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" No,** replied our hero, " because I did not 
knock at the door/* 

''Then let me tell yon, sir/' said the man in the 
rabbit-skin slippers, '' that another time you had 
better take the trouble to knock, before you take the> 
liberty to enter.'' 

'' But these are my own rooms," answered Ba- 
zancourt, '' I suppose I may go in or out as I like." 

''These are my rooms," said the other sharply, 
" and I will thank you, sir, to walk out as fast as 
you walked in." 

Bazancourt, perceiving that the person was a 
freshman, made allowances for his impoliteness, and 
having his thoughts so totally engrossed with more 
important subjects, did not think it wrorth his while 
to argue the point further, but quietly descended the 
staircase, for the purpose of finding his scout, and 
seeking some explanation of this strange occurrence. 

At the same time that all this was taking place, 
a most convivial party were assembled in some rooms 
on the opposite side of the Quadrangle, to celebrate 
the success of one of the choice spirits of the college 
in taking his degree. The Kilkenny cat, Fitz-Wa- 
terton, who was glad to avail himself of a provincial 
invitation, since the London air had disagreed with 
him, was of the party, and heve he figured as a star 
of the first magnitude. He was spending a week 
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with % friend in Oxford , previously to a fresh visit 
to the continent^ and he had managed to clean out 
the Christchurch men of above three hundred pounds 
at ecart6 and blind-hookey. He often passed the 
bottle, or if he filled his glass, it was sure to be with 
the precautionary heel-tap ; and thus it was, by pro- 
posing vingt-et-un, or some other game, when the 
heads of others had become more heated than his 
own, that he calculated on winning enough to pay, 
in part, one or two of the most clamorous of his 
duns, and by this means facilitate his escape from 
England, which was at present rendered difficult by 
the vigilance of a sheriff's officer at Dover. The 
Honourable Mrs. Scraggs purposed, also, spending 
the next winter in Paris, and as Fitz-Waterton did not 
yet despair of Miss Barbara, this was an additional 
inducement to him to cross the water. 

''By my honour and credit," exclaimed he on 
the present occasion, after a toast had been drunk, 
and there was a dead silence, '' By my honour and 
credit, that was a famous run we had last night 
away from the proctor, as good as a fox-chase every 
bit ;— ' a mighty hunter, and his prey was man ' — 
tally-ho — ^tally-ho — tally-ai-ai-ai-ai-o !" and the Irish- 
man gave a view-halloo at the very top of his voice. 

'' I met the proctor, too, last night," said k 
simple-looking cream-faced youth, with a lisp like a 

l2 
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jDiM in her teens at a boarding-school, ''and he 
asked me where I was going : ' to buy a lobster/ said 
L ' I'll see you as far as the fishmonger's/ said the 
proctor. Now, as I had no further thought of the 
fish, than, inasmuch, as I was really going ' p£cher 
les sardines, prober les harengs,' as the refirain of 
the French song says, this was very inconvenient. 
However, he conducted me to the stall, and told the 
dame aux halles of the place that I wanted a lobster. 
I winked to the woman, who offered to send it for 
me. ' Oh ! dear no,' sard the proctor, 'the gentle** 
man will take it in his pocket' I again made a sign 
to the woman to put it down in the biiU ' Not at 
all,' said the proctor, ' what is the price V '25. 6d., 
sir,' said the woman : and he made me pay it on the 
spot, and saw me safe into college : — so that I had 
a lobster sallad for supper without intending it" 

" But by my honour and credit," said Fitz-Wa- 
tertOD, '' 'tis a most convenient way that you have of 
getting rid of your duns, by shutting those thick 
outer doors. I should think Lucifer himself would 
never be able to break through them." 

** Oh !*' replied the former speaker, " duns laugh 
at locksmiths— -and I have a much better plan than 
that. In the first place, let me tell you, that for the 
first three years of a man's residence, he requires 
positively no money at all— -every thing may be done 
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upon credit — ^the tradefiman can actually be with 
difficulty persuaded to take your money. About the 
b^inning of the fourth year, you are near the time 
of taking your degree, and a few calls may be ex^- 
pected. Now, some men keep a bull-bitch in their 
rooms to let fly at the dun's legs. Others let fall a 
hod of coals, or a pail of water, on their heads from 
the window. Some throw them over the banisters, 
which is actionable. Others, again, get rid of 
them by giving a fresh order, which makes the 
matter still worse the next term. My own plan, is 
simply to change rooms, for the time, with the man 
who lives opposite to me on the same stair-case. 
It is only necessary to have observed the rule for 
some time previously^ of never dealing v^th the same 
tradesman that your neighbour deals with. Thus, 
par exemple, your duns come to your room and ask 
for you — your friend is ready with the answer that 
you are not at home, which excites far less suspicion 
than shutting the outer door, or as we call it, 
' sporting the oak/ In the meantime, his duns come 
to his apartment, and find no one but yourself, who 
are ready with the same answer, 'that Mr. So-and-so 
is gone out for the day."' 

*' By my honour and credit," exclain^ed the Kil- 
kenny cat, '' but that's a most capital plan ; and are 
you near going up for jour degree ?" . 
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^ I ought to have been examined this very day/' 
replied the other, ''and I have actually had ah 
alarum in my room the whole term, to wake me 
early, and make me get up to read ; but last night, 
aa I was lying in bed, all was still, and I heard the 
pendulum of this cursed 'larum repeat distinctly, at 
each successive alternation, the ominous words, 'dead 
pluck, dead pluck, dead pluck ' — I jumped up in a 
fright^-prudently took the hint, and sent a note off 
to the schools the first thing in the morning, to 
request the examining masters to scratch off my 
name." 

"And how is the famous gray horse, with the 
bang tail, after his steeple-chase 1" enquired a fresh 
iq)eaker of the man of three years' standing. 

" Oh ! in splendid condition," replied the other, 
" iVe booked him for the plate at Cottesford — only 
seven to two — taken — against him — and I have given 
him a new name on the strength of if 

" What is it ?" asked they all at once. 

"Gehazi," rejoined the other, "because he is a 
' leaper as white as snow.' " 

" Bravo," cried they all ; " at any rate you won't 
be plucked for your divinity." 

" I rode a race the other day at Bibury," said a 
man in a cut-away, who was the great liar of his 
college, " and came in second.^' 
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" How many started ?" enquired Fitz-Waterton. 

"Why— there were only two," hesitatingly re- 
plied the man in the cut-away, and a great laugh 
ensued on the candid admission of his answer. 

Just at this moment the door was flung open, and 
in walked Bob Tracy. Tracy, although occasionally 
given to extravagancies, was a good-hearted fellow, 
and asi he advanced into the room, he said, " Gen- 
tlemen, I am sure you will all be sorry to hear that 
poor Bazancourt is expelled/^ 

^' Expelled !'' repeated every man in the room, 
Dick Bazancourt expelled ! impossible ! you're 
joking." 

'^ I trust not,'' said one. 

** I hope it is not true," said another. 

"The best fellow in the college,'' remarked a 
third : while the man of three years' standing whis- 
pered in the ear of the Kikenny cat, that he had won 
twenty pounds by the event, as he had bet only a 
short time since that he would be sent away before 
the end of his first year's residence. 

" Why, he dined only the other day with Cir- 
cumflex, the tutor," remarked one of the party. 

" It is, nevertheless. Circumflex who was the 
cause of his expulsion," replied Bob Tracy. 
And why ?" enquired several. 
It is a long story," said Tracy, '^ and I don't 
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know the right particulars myself; but Bazaacourt, I 
bdieve, has had some flash sort of lady down here, 
from Lcmdon, for some time past — a regular flare-up 
beauty, all over rouge ; and as Mr. Circumflex is a 
bit of a saint, and he found out that Bazancourt 
was spending a good deal of money on this person, 
he took the opportunity of poor Dick's sleeping out 
of college last night, to represent his improper pro^ 
ceedings to the dean, and request that he might be 
sent away, for fear he should corrupt all us innocent 
souls by the contagion of his bad example. I 
wonder, by the bye, if he will sell Mahmoud. Vd 
give him five-and-forty for him ; he'd be worth a 
hundred, if he had but a bang tail. Gentlemen, I 
propose Dick Bazancourt's health with three times 
three ! Fill your glasses ;" — ^and the toast was drunk 
by the whole party on their legs, amidst vocifera- 
tions of applause, and shouts of " Bazancourt for 
ever !" 

Our hero was pacing gloomily towards the college 
gateway, with the intention of galloping hastily over 
t6 Stonesfield, when these sounds of riot met his 
unwilling ear. A sullen shade hung ov^ his features. 
He came from an interview with the dean, who after 
rating him severely for his irregularities ever since 
he had resided, told him that Mr. Circumflex had 
represented in such strong terms the necessity of 
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making an example of his absence from college 
during the previous night, that he had felt himself 
in duty bound to erase his name from the list of the 
members of the society. Oh ! the malevolence ! 
the petty spite, the meanness, the paltry-mindedness 
of men ! And all this had been incurred for her 
sake — yes — for the sake of her whose love was more 
precious to him than all the advancement, and all 
the favour in the world ; and he did not regret it. 
But as the discordant notes of revelry fell upon 
his ear from the lofty window, he felt a loathing and 
a deep disgust--'^ nauseating and revolting sensa^ 
tion came over him; he felt like Alp among the 
carcases at Oorinth, and '^ turned him from the 
sickening sight." He heard without one thrill of 
pleasure his own name mixed up in the shout of 
ribaldry and debauch. '^ Can these men," he asked 
himself, ^'feel as I feel, think as I think, or love 
as I love? Could one single individual among 
them appreciate the high-minded devotion, the ge^ 
nerous sentiment, the noble pride of disinterested 
affection ? Amid all this senseless clamour, is there 
not one heart that could sympathise with mine-* 
not one bosom that can beat with emotions lofty 
as my own? No high aspirations! no pure devo- 
tion ! Nothing godly ! nothing heavenly !— Oh ! the 
potter's clay of which mankind are made.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Thb moon was high in heaven, and the stars were 
shining firom their crystal cars, flinging from their 
radiant wheels immortal lic:ht to the orbs of other 
systems, and singing ever as they rolled that voiceless 
music, that unuttered hymn, of which the burden is 

• 

''Glory to God in the highest, and on earth be 
peace.'' The heavens smiled upon the earth, and the 
balmy breath and dewy kiss of night wooed the 
nodding winking flowers to repose. Only the tremu- 
lous aspen and the quivering larch were yet awake ; 
the trees of a broader verdure slept like giants, hea- 
vily ; the hoofs of Mahmoud echoed hollowly amid 
the silence, as he sped along the rocky road« As he 
escaped farther and farther from the meanless din and 
clattering clamour of the town, Richard Bazancourt 
became cooler and more composed ; his confused 
ideas grew more collected and distinct ; he uncovered 
his head and let the cool air of evening bathe his 
throbbing temples, and he rejoiced to feel it eddy 
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through the jetty clusters of his hair, as his courser 
rushed along. What a variety of emotions had passed 
through his bosom since he last saw his Isabelle! 
What a tissue of events had happened to him ! What 
a world of anxiety had he experienced on her behalf! 
He leapt lightly from his saddle, and hasted to the 
well-known door. He parsed timidly at the thres- 
hold, but his heart's idol watched for him, for she 
could not sleep. Since his abrupt departure of the 
yesterday, her weary limbs had not pressed the matr 
tress ; she had fasted ; she had wept, till the lustre of 
her eyes was dimmed. Can the vine flourish when 
widowed of its wedded elm? can the turtle coo 
while her mate is on the wing ? Jeannette Isabelle had 
caught the trampling of his steed from afar off, and 
her hand was ready on the latch ; and she had 
already gathered a rich wreath of the monthly rose, 
which embowered the doorway, for the guerdon of her 
love's return. Passionately she flung her bare, beau- 
tiful arms around him, and like the patriarch of old, 
she *^ embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him, and they wept.'' Yes ! wann and womanish 
tears stole down the cheeks of Bazancourt, as he 
witnessed this trait of devoted affection. They were 
both of them softened and ov.ercome, and girdling her 
pliant waist with the zone of his strong arm, our hero 
led the lovely mourner like a weeping bride to her 
chamber, before either of them had summoned recol- 
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ketioii or letolutioii enoagk to otter si singte word* 
How better tu was that eloquent i^lence than cdl the 
wordiest common-place of would-be eompliikient ! 

^^ Dearest one/' said Isabella cluisiiig her glad 
tesrs with the softest smile love ever stole irokn beauty^ 
** dearest one ! you have nearly killed me with alarm; 
-^ou left me yesterday abruptly ; thi^e was an air 
of mystery in your eye ; there was some secret resolve 
beneath the surface of your hasty farewell. From me 
you can conceal nothing ; you ought to have nothing 
to conceal. Where have you been vrandering ? Why 
do you look so wild and so sad to-night ? Tell me 
all your sorrows and cares, and I will kiss them away; 
this lip shall blow all your woes like bubbles before 
tbs wind, and we will laugh together like children to 
see the tumid nonsenses burst into vacancy. Come, 
carissimo amico, tell all about it, or you shall not 
return to-night ; I will prison you in my arms, and 
this bosom shall be your dungeon of solitary confine- 
ment 

Need we say that this \i^as destined to be the hour 
of unreserve to both of them ? Need we say, that 
after this glowing scene, there was no longer a secr^ 
from the other in the heart of either? Boundlei^ 
confidence, and total freedom from restraint, was the 
result of this night's meeting. Isabelle communicated 
to her lover every event and every feeling of her pre- 
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vious history ; the peraecutiotig of her husband ; her 
escape ; her fears of diftcorery ; the manner in whvdh 
this temporary residence had been supplied to her by 
the kindness of her fiiend, the principessa, and throtigh 
the instrumentality of the still mysterious and inex- 
pliealile old lady* The spot had been selected on 
account of its retirement and distance from all Ix>rd 
ClaneUy's connections, and as a convenient place for 
her quiet accouchement; but since that event was 
over, and now that her child was advancing in its 
growth, she had double cause for apprehension in 
case of discovery* The meeting of yesterday had 
confirmed her fears that her husband had returned to 
England, and now her only anxiety was to leave her 
present asylum as speedily as possible ; but this she 
could not, would not do, so long as she was indebted 
to its vicinity for the privilege of receiving the visits 
of him whose love was to her the very breath of her 
existence. 

Our hero hastened in his tuiti to confide to Jean- 
nette the feet of his own irrevocable expulsion from 
college, and was prompt to assure her that the bitter* 
ness of the sentence was turned into sweetness now 
that he found she was so desirous of quitting thai 
part of the country. 

^* And where purpose you then, dearest, to seek a 
new asylum ? Myself, I have received a summons 
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firom my father to yisit France. Is that a climate for 
which you hare any affection ? Can I not be of any 
uae as your messenger in that direction ? '' 

'* Exactly the very thing/' replied Isabelle, her 
eyes sparkling with joyful animation, ** 'tis the self- 
same project I had proposed to myself, and which I 
had not purposed to communicate, did I not find that 
it would tally with your own plans and your own 
convenience. At Fontainbleau is now residing my 
dear old lady, who first delivered me from Clanelly, 
and brought me to this retreat. She is the only per- 
son to whom I can apply for refuge, as my other 
friend, the principessa, has returned for a time to my 
beloved Italy. I know not the old lady's name, at 
least not her real name ; but I have an address which 
I will give you, and which will be sufficient clue. 
You shall go to her forthwith, and as soon as you 
have prepared me another cottage as pretty as this, 
you shall return and fetch me and my little Florence, 
and conduct us in safety to our new home. There is 
only one difficulty, which is how to explain to the old 
lady, who appears to be a very religious person, the 
existence of any relation between you .and myself! 
Alas ! I had not thought of this before ! Must we 
then really leave this happy and beautiful spot ? It 
seems like parting for ever ! we have been so happy 
here ! I have here tasted the only real joy that I 
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have ever known! Does it not seem wretched to 
migrate from our pretty cottage ? I shall go forth 
like an exile ; for though you will come and visit me 
sometimes, nay often, in my new abode, I feel that 
you cannot always be with me, as you have been here ! 
Alas ! my friend, does it not make you wretched ? " 

"Wretched beyond all expression," replied Ba- 
zancourt, as he clasped her closer to his bosom. " All 
here has become so familiar to me, that the scene is as 
it were identified with my loftiest ideas of happiness. 
The happy valley of Rasselas was not half so full of 
bliss, for we do not weary of our blessings here. 
Whatever afterwards may be my lot in life, it seems 
to me that my retrospect of joy will still be concen- 
tred in this spot : the very trees and I have become 
friends; I know every stone in the pathways, and 
every shrub in the hedgerows. However great may 
be our future good fortune, it must, I fear, ever feel 
tame and cold, contrasted with what we have expe- 
rienced here ; for here our happiness has been abso- 
lute and perfect ; it could not have been more com- 
plete; the cup could not have held another drop 
without its brim being overflowed. One reflection, 
however, still there is to cheer us — ** and as he spoke, 
he led our heroine gently to the lattice, and bid her 
look up upon those living lamps of heaven above her 
head — ** even should we now part to meet no more ; 
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eren should the deep 8ea swallow me; or should 
disease and death interpose their icy fleshless fingers 
to snatch you from my warm embraces, there is still 
one haven left, my Isabelle, where we still shall meet; 
—beyond the ^npyreal abyss of yonder deep blue 
sky, in some world apart, where all is bright and 
beautiful ; where the canker of care cometh not, and 
the murmur of pain is unheard, we will live again 
together, and listen to the lore of love which flows 
eteinally from the harps and the lips of the angels ! " 

Strange it appeared to Bazancourt, that our he- 
roine shuddered as he spoke. His circling arm was 
round her still, and he distinctly felt her tremble, and 
though he waited for her reply, she answered not. 

"What! silent, my Isabelle?*' he continued, 
'^ does not your imagination glow at the prospect of 
a perpetual union in a brighter sphere? Does not 
your heart thrill at the contemplation of those myriad 
worlds on high, in one of which we will fix together 
our happy and eternal home, and love each other 
with not less of fervour, but more of purity than 
ijow?— Answer me, my Isabelle/' 

A faint sigh and a timid tear, told more to Richard 
Bazancourt, than had she uttered a whole world of 
words. At length she spoke, but it was in a manner 
to avoid obliquely the direct and main drift of his 
question. 
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Aks! my frie&d^'' ahe said, ''why q>eak you 
of a purer or a better love ? To me there is holiness 
and perfect purity in the acts of the senses; to me 
there is sacred religion in that worship of which our 
l^ride-bed is the altar. Alone with thee I feel no 
shame; I am conscious of no shadow of guQt; of no 
yesti^e of impurity. The happiest moments of rap- 
turous existence which we hare passed together, are 
surely oi\ly the natural expression of the best feelings 
nature has given us. There was no blush on the 
cheek of Eve before the fall, and shame was only 
nursed upon the aproned lap of beauty. As a woman 
never thinks of the warmest, rites of love but with the 
object of her affection, and when it becomes natural 
and beautiful to express such thought, I do not under- 
stand shame any more than satiety ; for nothing, it ap- 
pears to me, could be pleasing at any moment,which, on 
reflection, could disgust. The feeling of shame must 
wholly relate to third persons. I have an awe and a 
respect for the happiness even of the senses, and I can 
imagine no love, either warmer or purer, in any other 
state of existence than that which the senses enhance 
to us in this; consequently I can conceive no future 
existence of greater happiness; and oh! heaven 
knows how much there is of misery here ! You will 
do me the justice to acknowledge that there is nothing 
grovelling or abject in this creed of mine; I do not 
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degrade and debase religious feeling and lofty senti- 
ment to the level of 8a[i8ual gratification, but I ennoble 
and eleyate sensual gratification to a level with reli- 
gious feeling and lofty sentiment. I don't know whe- 
ther you can make me out, but my meaning is some- 
thing akin to this ; and yet, dear to me as are those 
soft moments of abandon which I pass with thee, 
my friend, and high as is the dignity which I attach 
to every exercise of love's precious functions, so much 
greater to me in proportion is the pain than the plea- 
sure of living, to such a degree does my susceptibility 
to sorrow predominate over and outweigh my percep- 
tion of joy, that I can look forward to nothing less 
than utter annihilation, as a termination of that lia- 
bility to suflfer, which seems to be the inseparable con- 
dition and inalienable birthright of all human exist- 
ence." 

'' You mean to say, in other words,'' said Bazan- 
court, looking intently into the face of our heroine^ 
'' that you are a materialist^! " She spoke not, and 
he proceeded : *^ Some expressions you let fall, the 
other day, on our journey, relating to the Christians' 
creed, alarmed me; but I noticed them not, for I 
attributed them to the uneasy and unsettled state 
of your mind firom other causes. But surely, surely^ 
you do not mean to say that you look upon death as 
an *>tArnal sleep ! That you have no hopes beyond 
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this miserable and transitory existence — ^that you 
do not count with pleasure on an eternity to be 
passed together in a brighter realm of glory?" 

Isabelle shuddered again, and our hero asked 

the cause. ** Ask you why I shudder at the word 

eternity ;'' she replied, with a stem and calm dignity, 

'^ Does not the prisoner tremble, even in this short 

life, when condemned to perpetual banishment or 

perpetual chains? Show to me once only that 

existence is conceivable without suffering, convince 

me conclusively that in any other state man will not 

be born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward, and I 

will embrace your faith gladly — most gladly. But 

so inseparable to me do the ideas seem of pain and 

existence, that I am too content to relinquish the 

hope of the one to get rid of the fear of the other. 

I seek oblivion in the tomb — ^look here upon this 

ghastly gash,'' said she, laying his finger on her 

throat, ** I have sought it there already, but in vain ! ^ 

The cheek of the intrepid Richard Bazancourt 
turned deadly pale, as he heard and shrunk from this 
dreadful explanation of the scar still visible on the 
moulded toumure of that beautiful throat. '^ Is it 
true, Isabelle?" he said, with melancholy solemnity, 
'* Is it fact that you have braved the vengeance of 
heaven by attempting self-destruction ? Are you so 
insensible to the responsibility of men for their 

VOL. II. M 
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actions? Have you indeed risked being brought 
into the presence of Almighty Justice face to face^ 
with the stain of blood upon your hand? Oh! 
IsabeUe ! " 

But his Isabelle stood calm^ collected, and un- 
moved, looking up to the broad expanse of that hea- 
ven, who9e power to punish she was questioning, 
and there seemed for the first time something almost 
unfeminine in her manner, as she asked her lover, 
'^ Hast thou then subjected the independence of thy 
reason to the cramping fetters of the priests ? Hast. 
thou too sworn to abide by that worst sort of mental 
slavery, which prescribes implicit assent, while it 
dictates only impossible fable? Hast thou too con- 
ceded obedience without a struggle, and admitted 
all without even asking a question? I had not 
thought this of thee, my friend ! " 

** Alas!" replied Bazancourt, *^ I have ques- 
tioned and struggled long and deeply. The . belief 
which I accord to the doctrines of the church is the 
result,, not of servility, but of investigation and con- 
viction. There was once a time, it is with anguish 
that I own it, when I doubted of every thing, — 
there was a time when even Des Cartes seemed 
to me too exigent in his postulates, and Pjrrrho 
too credulous in his conclusions. I have felt like 
that captain of Louis the Fourteenth of France, 
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who, expiring of a wound upon the battle-field, 
exclaimed, * Oh! God, if there be a God, save 
my soul, if I have a soul/ 

'^ And how much more grand, and more sublime, 
is the confident phrase of Danton, than such doating, 
driyelling doubts ! There was nothing imbecile or 
wavering in the bold Jacobin, but sure of his eternal 
doom, when challenged at the bar of the Assembly 
for his name and his abode, he replied, ' My abode 
will soon be with annihilation : my name will live 
for ever on the records of the Pantheon of History ! *'* 

*^ You do not, surely, see any thing to command 
your admiration in such reply, my Isabelle?'' said 
our hero,, still speaking tenderly and fondly, but 
mournfully too ; ** there is too much parade about it 
—too much challenging of admiration and applause 
—too much vanity, as if calling on all the world to 
come and see how an atheist could die/' 

" And yet," interrupted Isabelle, " there is 
scarcely more ostentation in it, than in the much- 
praised appeal of Addison to the Earl of Warwick, 
when he told him he had sent for him to see how a 
Christian could die." 

** The pride of a Christian," replied Bazancourt, 
'^ is humility. He abases himself before omnipo- 
tence, and he is not ashamed to make his boast of 
so doing. But surely you would not signalize with 
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your approbation such an epitaph as your country- 
man, Pietro ArretinOy surnamed the Scourge of 
Princes, had engraved upon his tomb — ' here lie 
the remains of Pietro Arretino, a writer who spoke 
evil of every living being in the world, excepting 
God Almighty — of whom he said nothing — remark- 
ing, that he was not acquainted with him.' " 

" I think much finer," answered Jeannette Isa- 
belle, '' the undaunted courage displayed by one of 
your favourite Walter Scott's heroes — ' die,' ex- 
claimed his murderer, plunging the weapon in his 
breast, 'die! wretch that thou art — ^believing nothing 
—hoping nothing'—* and fearing nothing,' ground 
out Balfour of Burleigh from beneath his teeth — 
and expired as he spoke/' 

*' I have always thought that to be a scene worthy 
of an artist," said Bazancourt. 

" And I," said Isabelle, " have ever deemed it a 
sentiment worthy of a sage." 

*' And yet," observed Bazancourt, '* Voltaire, 
who I suppose must be a favourite sage of yours, 
did not expire with the same resolution." 

" It was easy," replied Isabelle, " for the priests 
and their party to give what colour or interpretation 
they liked to the dying screams of Voltaire, perish- 
ing as he did under the trial of intense bodily tor- 
ture, and literally writhing with pain. It was quite 
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Competent for Shakespeare, in his distribution of 
poetical justice, to assign a similar end to the atro- 
cious Cardinal Beaufort; but I do not ascribe 
great importance to such demonstrations at the ap- 
proach of dissolution. We have in later times seen 
the celebrated pietist, Dr. Johnson — the man who 
could scarcely take a journey in a stage-coach, or do 
a page of his Dictionary, without a special form of 
prayer for the occasion — dying with all the trem- 
bling and dismay with regard to the future, which 
could be exhibited by the most hardened sinner: 
while the philosophical Hume, who, to say the least, 
was a sceptic, met the king of terrors with a calm- 
ness and fortitude, which showed that he felt no 
reason to be afraid of his mysterious empire. I must 
say I am surprised to hear you take up the vulgar 
argument against Voltaire, which has been echoed 
from mouth to mouth in this country, till he and 
poor Jean Jaques between them ha,ve been made 
responsible for all the crimes that have ever been 
committed since the world began. 

' £ye aima le fruit nouveau : 
C'^tait la &ttte de Rousseau. 
Cain tua sod frbre : 
C'^tait la &ute de Voltaire/ 

as the Mandement des pr^tres says, according to 
B6ranger/' 
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^' Against Rousseau I have, however, yet 
nothingy** rejoined our hero, '^ and I should be 
sorry, at any time, to mix up his name or his repu* 
tation with that of the sage of Cirey. The Genevese 
had at least some sort of enthusiasm about him*-^ 
some little respect for what is holy, some little 
awe of what is great— this it is which gives a 
prestige and a charm to his pages which his cele- 
brated cotemporary must ever want. It is the cold 
mockery, the indiscriminating sneer, the universal 
levity of Voltaire, which makes me hate him, and I 
am sure you must feel something of this sentiment 
too, my Isabelle ! Alas ! my beloved idol! my soul's 
joy ! Why has this conversation sprung up between 
us, to create the first theme of difference that we 
have ever known ! I confess it is a source to me of 
bitterness and indescribable pain, that you cannot 
feel, as I do, the confident longing for a brighter exis- 
tence in a happier world, where our love shall be 
i^newed and never end, and where even the suffering 
which you so much dread, and so de^ly have tasted^ 
shall have no place. I fear it is in vain for me to 
prescribe to you books upon a subject, which you 
have studied probably as long or as profoundly as 
myself, although unhappily with a contrary result 
After all, the Bible is the only book. You must be 
as familiarly acquainted as I am myself with such 
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works as Paley^ and Butler, and your own country- 
man, Soavi?" 

'' Soavi/' replied our heroine, ^' I used to read 
almost in my nursery. Paley^s Evidences had the 
merit of being the first book that ever raised in my 
mind a question as to the truth of revelation ; and as 
to Butler's Analogy, however great the ingenuity 
whioh he displays, idl his arguments aj^Iy as much 
to the brute creation, as to the human species — and 
according to all that he ever taught me, I might 
expect to fitid Carlo still my faithful companion in 
die upper regions. After all, one of the strongest 
arguments against a future state is, that we can 
form no idea of what it can be like. ' The universal 
assent of mankind is appealed to as proof-^but what 
are the views that we find upon this important sub- 
ject? Imagination is obliged to lull back upon 
experience. In civilized and barbarous countries we 
find alike, that tiie only idea men can form of an- 
other world is more or less a repetition of this. Vir- 
gil's heroes in the Elysian fields are occupied in 
driving their chariots, or tending their horses at 
grass. The poor Indian, of Pope, is another in- 
stance: 

< And thinks, translated to a happier sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ;' 
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and, though Warton's somewhat critical remark 
objects that the dog is not a native of India, the 
general picture is not weakened by the observation. 
Even the most polished of mankind cannot separate 
or distinguish their habitual associations from the 
ideas they might be expected to entertain of heaven; 
and the philosopher D'Argens, writing to D'Alem- 
bert, says, with all the (characteristic levity of a 
Frenchman, though without at all meaning any tra- 
yestie, ' Ma sante s'affaiblit tons les jours de plus 
en plus, et je me dispose k aller bientdt faire mes 
reverences au p^re ^temel;' evidently having the 
petit-maitre idea in his head of being ushered into 
heaven with a master of ceremonies' bow, and a 
sword, cocked hat, and ruffles, as if going to the 
Tuilleries/' 

'' Do not speak thus, my Isabelle,'' said our 
hero, " or you will compel me to attribute to you 
some share of that levity for which I just now 
blamed Voltaire. After all, you have not brought 
forward one argument in favour of materialism, which 
requires even a reply to defeat it." 

'' My arguments are my feelings, and my own 
inward conviction on the subject,'' replied the Ita- 
lian ; " it is true there are arguments enough in its 
favour — ^the mind appears to come into existence 
together with the body — it strengthens with the 
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body's strength I and grows with its growth — it is 
mature, with its maturity. As old age enfeebles the 
one, it contracts and narrows the operations of the 
other-— and when death comes, and the body ceases 
to move, we have no further evidence that the mind 
has any further existence* The burden of proof 
should seem, therefore^ from this point, to be rather 
on your side; but I confess my feelings to be so 
strong on the subject, that I am content to let it 
rest without further discussion* You may think it 
grovelling, or even cowardly, if you will, that I should 
thus shrink from the idea of immortality, but I can- 
not help it. I believe, dearest one, I do not love 
thee less for this. Rather I may be presumed to 
love thee more— for all my affection — all my feelings 
of fond devotion must be necessarily crowded in 
their scope into the narrower compass of this mortal 
life; whereas yours, being diffused over a wider 
extent of time, may be suspected of losing in present 
violence, what they assume over mine in point of 
duration." 

** You are taking to sophistry at last, my darling 
philosopher, are you?" exclaimed Bazancourt; 
^^ Ah ! would to God that your love, indeed, could 
equal mine! Would that you could, indeed^ be 
brought to look up on yon lone star as our future 
home— a home where we would live alone and apart, 

m2 
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far from the intrusion of curious eyes, or the mut- 
tering of envious tongues ! You shall— you must 
be mine through eternity. Not omnipotence itself 
can tear you from me. I feel as if our natures 
might become almost identified — as if I could press 
and bind you in my embraces till our essences com- 
mingled, and, like the metamorphosed lovers of the 
ancient fable, we might grow into one. Mixed 
like the crystal water and the ruby wine, till every 
globule and atom is combined, body and soul, 
heart and mind, for ever and eve^^-united, amal- 
gamated, blended, intermixed, so that no force 
could separate us, no art divide us, no chemical 
analysis dissolve the mystic union— *I would wish 
that we might thus live together, my Isabelle, 
through all eternity in yonder star ! " 

Bazancourt was in earnest, and he spoke with 
exaggerated energy, till his sublime almost passed 
into the burlesque. Jeannette's quick sense of the 
ridiculous caught this, and she said, '^ But I have 
often thought that this would be very pleasant be- 
fore, and if you could arrange the matter amicably 
for all parties, nothing could be more delightful ; 
but I fear if you wanted to keep me all to yourself, 
and I consented to share with you your imprison- 
ment in the star, first of all my husband would 
come and join us — then Pisatelli would be knocking 
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at the door — ^next a hundred and fifty other old ad- 
mirers, French, English, and Italian ; so that we 

should either be obliged to submit to a horrible crowd, 
or else to lock them out, which would be very hard, 
as they have just as much right to be happy through 
all eternity as we have — except, indeed, my hus- 
band; for, as far as he is concerned, I think the 
worst place mentioned in Dante's Inferno would be 
too good for him." 

The gray sky was already purpling with the 
orient dawn. The loud blackbird was awake, and 
the linnet and the lark sung out with piercing notes 
their matin hymn. All night had been occupied 
with this strange and varied dialogue: — and still 
Bazancourt was sad. He drew his Isabelle closer 
to him, and a long and pensive kiss told that they 
were parting for the first dark time. No tear was 
shed — ^no sob was heard — ^no adieu even was spoken 
while yet they lingered together. Bazancourt strode 
away fix>m the cottage, and turned not back his 
head. His path was now to Paris. Jeannette Isa- 
belle flung herself oh the couch and wept. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Meanwhile the scenes, which were alluded to in 
Lord Fletcher's letter as passing at Paris, and indi- 
cating a more and more discontented feeling and 
spirit of revolt on the part of the people, developed 
from day to day their portentous and alarming cha- 
racter. We have, up to the present period, acted 
* but ill the part of historians : — we have been content 
rather to glean a cursory and general view of passing 
events from our own memory, and the imperfect 
memoirs which have formed the basis of the present 
work, than to confine ourselves strictly to the dates 
and particularities which must necessarily be im- 
posed upon the faithful annalist. We have at length, 
however, arrived at a time, which of itself stands 
out in «o strong relief from the page of eventful 
history, that it becomes essential to our plan to 
assign its proper position to the memorable epoch. 

The month of June, in the year 1832, Was des- 
tined to be remembered beyond even all the other 
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corresponding passages in recent French history, as 
a season of riot, insubordination, and' civic blood- 
shedding. The republican party, who from the be- 
ginning had submitted with a very ill grace to the 
necessity which imposed upon them the yoke of 
Louis Philippe's government, seemed now justified 
in their acts of open resistance by the imprudent 
severity adopted by the law officers, in their con« 
tinned prosecutions of the pjress. The pacific policy, 
which was obstinately adhered to in all the foreign 
relations of the country, was another grievance, 
which supplied them with a not less plausible pre- 
text for clamour. They demanded loudly that Poland 
should be protected ; that armies should be sent to 
Italy, to support the rebels of Lombardy and Ro- 
magna; that all the treaties of 1814 and 1815 
should be at once annulled and disregarded, as 
having been concluded under the Bourbon dynasty,, 
which they had disowned ; that Belgium should be 
incorporated as an integral part of France, and the 
frontier of the kingdom once more extended to its 
legitimate and natural boundary of the Rhine. It 
was argued, that as England had acceded to the 
treaties of Luneville and Amiens, which secured the 
union of the Belgic provinces with the French em- 
pire under Napoleon, the assistance, or at least 
consent of that country, with its present Whig admi- 
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Qistraiion, might be calculated on under tlie auspices 
of Louis Philippe. 

A universal republican federation of Europe was 
openly avowed as the object held in view by nume- 
rous societies— who boasted of their principles of 
fraternization, and talked publicly of concerted revo- 
lutions which were to 6clater at Francfort, at Milan, 
at Paris, and many other jdaces, on the same day. 
Of these obnoxious clubs, the most formidable, be- 
cause supported by several members of the Chamber 
of Deputies itself, was the Society of the Rights of 
Man. Not satisfied with propagandism abroad, they 
meditated the most organic ulterior changes in the 
constitution of France itself, and openly published 
in the Tribune a document subscribed with the most 
influential of their names; in which they insisted 
loudly on the same terms which had been formerly 
proposed by the incorruptible Robespierre to the 
National Convention — such as equality, fraternity, 
universal suffrage, a single legislative assembly, an 
executive or central power, elective — ^temporary — 
responsible, and a rigid economy in finance and 
taxation^ which appeared to the Tory side of the 
French chamber the very means of taking all dignity 
from authority, and forfeiting all respect from the 
people. Already M. de Montalivet had been forced 
to apologize to the Chamber for speaking in his 
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ministerial capacity of the '^ subjects" of the king 
of the French. Already minor demonstrations of 
popular feeling had been made in various parts of 
the country^ and the voice of insubordination thrown 
out by ''a species of political ventriloquism," as 
Caxming said on a parallel occasion, at once from 
Lyons, from Grenoble, from- St. Etienne, and from 
Marseilles. 

In the course of the preceding year numerous 
ebullitions of this impatience of restraint had taken 
place in Paris itself. The anniversary of the assas- 
sination of the Due de Berri, which had imprudently 
been allowed by the police to be observed with great 
solemnity in the church of St. Germain FAuxerrois, 
had been seized on by the demagogues, as the 
occasion of uproar and insurrecticm. The funeral 
catafalque had been torn down; the ornamental 
architecture of the building injured or destroyed'; 
the palace of the Archbishop of Paris had been 
sacked, and his furniture thrown into the Seine, 
before the popular tumult could be appeased by the 
military; and, even then, such was the concession 
of a weak government to the will of tiie people, that, 
not only the fleurs-de-lys^ but the very crosses them- 
selves, were ordered to be taken down from the 

• 

churches, because a cry had been raised in the 
streets of k baa les Jesuits. 
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On the fourteenth of July again, in the fore- 
going year, another warning had been given to the 
government, in commeuMwation of the taking of the 
Bastille; trees of liberty had been planted in various 
central parts of the town, and nothing less than the 
intervention of the regular troops had been found 
necessary to quell the disturbances. 

In September of the same year 1831, the news 
reached Paris of the taking of Warsaw ; and then, 
indeed, uprose to heaven, with something like a true 
appeal to justice, the remonstrance of the liberal 
party in France: — ^the arrival of the poor refugees 
from their long pedestrian journey to the land of 
their exile fanned into a flame the sympathizing 
indignation of the populace. They were greeted as 
brothers in the streets ; the fraternal kiss was given 
them; they were invited to partake, in many in-*- 
stances, the bed and board of the republicans of 
Paris. The most extraordinary and most generous 
acts of kindness have come to our own personal 
knowledge, as having been performed by the Pari* 
sian liberals at this period towards the half-naked 
and suffering Poles. The journey of these patriots 
across the North of Germany, indeed, had all along 
resembled more a triumphal march than a flight into 
exile. Arches of flowers had been erected for them 
to pass under as they entered or left the small liberal 
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cities of those half-constitutionalized districts ; gar- 
lands were flung to them by fair hands from the 
windows ; bands of music accompanied them ; tears 
were «hed over them; and a general enthusiasm 
was kindled in favour of those brave defenders of 
their country, which will not easily be forgotten by 
those who have witnessed its operation. 

Arrived at Paris, these men were naturally soon 
associated with levelling clubs, and fraternizing so- 
cieties of the place. Russia, and Austria, and the 
Italian governments do little good to the cause they 
wish to support, by driving from their frontiers the 
men whom they suspect of being too partial to 
freedom. The result is, that they flock to Paris, 
where they become initiated as disciples in all the 
mysteries of the revolutionary school ; from disciples 
they become themselves apostles and teachers; and 
the train of propagandism is laid from one country 
to another, ready to explode at the first application 
of the torch. A correspondence and communication 
is kept up with their own countries, which not all 
the douanes and guardhouses in the world can pre- 
vent; and the blowing up of some of the rotten old 
thrones of Europe may thus take place a few years 
sooner than it otherwise would, through the very 
means which have been so anxiously taken to avoid 
such a consummation. 
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In Paris, through the early months of the year 
1832, which is the time we write of, every day 
seemed to threaten more and more some terrible 
result. Eyery day the sedulous ferretting of the 
police was continued with redoubled assiduity ; and 
each hour they were obliged to confess that some 
dark conspiracy lingered in the back-ground, which 
they were unable to discover. 

It was then just at the period we have described, 
while the clouds yet hung ominously round the 
peaks of the mountains, ere they burst upon the 
plain below, that our respected legal friend, Mr. 
Snuffles, arrived in the coupe of the Calais dili- 
gence at the outskirts of the metropolis' of France. 
By the merest accident in the world, it happened 
that the bland and courteous Mr. Toe Barlow was 
one of his fellow-travellers on die occasion. The 
latter had little or no difficulty in making the ac- 
quaintance of the man of Lincoln's Inn ; and, in a 
short time, had drawn from him the object of his 
journey, the history of his connection with the Fur- 
stenroy family, and even a great many particulars 
respecting that family itself which the lawyer had 
no business to reveal ; for, as Toe Barlow always 
said, he infinitely preferred travelling in a public 
conveyance to his own carriage, because it enabled 
him to make so many more acquaintances, and to 
acquire so much more information. 
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Not beii^ aware of the low position which Lord 
Fletcher had lately occupied in Pari^ society, and 
fully impressed with the vulgar English notion, that 
to know a lord intimately must be a very fine thing, 
Toe Barlow, on finding that the lawyer was come 
over expressly to see Lord Fletcher, resolved to 
stick to him like a leech, in order to promote his 
own self-aggrandizement by such means. As the 
diligence approached the barri^re of the capital, 
bands of idle workmen, and fierce determined-look- 
ing fellows were observed promenading or conversing 
in the streets. The diligence itself was stopped, and 
in spite of the remonstrances and sacr6 bleus of 
M« Le Conducteur, was not allowed to proceed till 
a tri-coloured cockade had been attached to the head- 
tackle of each of the horses. 

Snuffles, full of the importance of his own visit to 
Paris, vms delighted. He imagined it to be a special 
compliment intended for the English, as the acknow- 
ledged head of the Liberal party in Europe ; if not, 
indeed, individually for himself. As the mob shouted 
their " Vive la liberty," he took off his hat, and, 
waving it round his head, joined most heartily in 
their huzzas. 

" Really," he exclaimed to Toe Barlow, '* this is 
most enchantingly pleasant, and most agreeably de* 
lightful I" so true is it that nine Englishmen out of 
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ten, when they get on to the continent, contrive to 
make some exposure of themselves or other. 

We remember a few years ago, during the time 
that the Crown Prince of Prussia was making his 
tour through the Rhenish Provinces, with a view to 
conciliate and cajole them a little after the dangerous 
example of the late French Revolution, we found our- 
selves in a h6tel at Coblentz on the same day that 
the arrival of the prince was expected. Two Eng- 
lishmen were just arrived in a chaise de poste, which 
was loaded with " Views of the Rhine,'' « Bubbles 
from die Brunnen," ''Tours through Belgium and 
Western Germany," and such sort of books, and 
the travellers, pre-determined to find everything de- 
lightful on their trip, were sitting down to a dinner 
of rind-fleisch and saur-kraut with as much appro* 
bation and as many eulogies as if it had been a 
haunch of venison at Ibbotson's, Suddenly a band 
in the court-yard below began playing '' God save 
the King/' which, being translated into the Gennan 
'' Heil unser kaiser heil,'' is commonly sung and 
played on all public occasions, especially in Austria, 
on which it is considered proper to make such a 
demonstration of loyalty. Our two countrymen, 
however, took it as a compliment to England on the 
event of their arrival, and immediately, adding the 
more pardonable but equally characteristic fault of 
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prodigality to that of egotism, sent down by the 
waiter a couple of louis as a present for the musicians. 
The waiter presently remounted the staircase, and 
returned them the money; but, as they were unfor- 
tunately not sufficiently good Germans to understand 
his explanation of the circumstance, this only threw 
them into still greater ecstasies than before. '' Not 
only," they said, *' were they welcomed in this hos- 
pitable and enthusiastic manner, but the generous, 
noble-minded people, unlike a company of sordid 
English fiddlers at home, would not even accept a 
trifling but just remuneration for their services.*' As 
these words were spoken, the carriage of the crown 
prince drove into the yard, and explained to their 
great confusion the whole of the mistake they had 
committed. 

Snuffles, in like manner, was determined to see 
nothing but a cause for rejoicing in the somewhat 
formidable crowd which surrounded them. His mind 
was probably thawed by the excitement as the dili- 
gence proceeded ; for, before they had advanced 
much further, he had communicated to Toe Barlow 
even the delicate and private nature of the affair 
which brought him immediately to Paris; and Toe 
Barlow, who had a much greater experience of the 
continent than the lawyer, suggested, in his turn, a 
plan for the concealment of 01ym[>e's unfortunate 
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position, of which Lord Fletcher was ultimately suc- 
cessful in prevailing on her to ayail herself. 

It is well known that the business, which in our 
own country is performed by an accoucheur, in Paris 
is commonly intrusted to the hands of a sage femme. 
These are, of course, to be found of every grade of 
req>ectability and education. Almost all of them 
keep lodging-houses, and some of tiiem are fitted up 
in the interior with every luxury and conveniencci 
which wealth or art can supply. Hence, many a 
gay widow and many a gallante governess are glad, 
under the pressure of circumstances, to avail them- 
selves of such a hiding-place occasionally for a few 
months, and it is even whispered, by scandalous 
tongues, that instances have been known of young 
ladies from England, who have been supposed to be 
spending a short time in the country, being content 
to live as recluses for some weeks in one of these 
abodes — ^never issuing from their hiding-place, but 
amusing themselves with their novel and their piano- 
forte till they have disburthened their spirits of the 
weight which oppressed them, and gone forth again 
light-hearted into the worid. Little > Johnnie is 
dropped into the tuming^box of the Enfans trouv^s, 
and Mademoiselle la m^re starts fresh again for 
Calais. 

Old Snuffles, having seen Lord Fletcher, having 
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suggested this plan to him, which was instantly 
acceded to by the lady, and having deposited her 
safely in one of the best of the houses of .this de* 
sctiption in the Place du Louvre, sat down in his 
lodging in the evening and indited the following let-* 
ter to his wife at home : 

I^ETTER FROM MR. SNUFFLES TO MRS. SNUFFLES. 
MY DEAR BETSY, 

As I know you will be anxiously restless and soli- 
citously unquiet unless I write, I take up my pen to 
give you a sketch of France. The state of the 
country is strongly corroborative and strenuously con* 
firmatory of the accounts of previous travellers. The 
people are amusingly gay and divertingly entertain- 
ing. Their manners are unfeignedly unaffected and 
unpretendingly undisguised. The vegetation along 
the roads is most luxurious, and surpasses my most 
sanguinary expectations. A report has reached me, 
that, in the provinces, frogs are eaten, which is in- 
explicably unaccountable and strangely extraordi- 
nary. My own observations lead me to remark, that 
they pay great attentions to their women, and drink 
light wines. Perhaps the latter is the reason that 
I have enjoyed a bad state of health ever since I left 
the London stout, which is so strengtheningly in- 
vigorating and so fortify ingly nutritious. Lord Flet- 
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cher takes me to-morrow to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, when some of the most populous speakers are 
expected to address the house. Last night, on my 
arrival, wishing to be economical, I took a lodging 
for a week, instead of going to a h6tel. Having 
engaged with the young lady of the house, the land- 
lady's daughter, to give thirty francs for the week, 
the idea afterwards struck me that I might save 
some money by having my washing done at home, 
and perhaps might get it included in the bargain. 
I rung the bell, and. Mademoiselle appearing, I said 
to her in the best French that I could muster, ^' Est- 
ce que Madame votre m^re pourra me donner mon 
lavement?" ** Oh ! oui, monsieur; mais je le vons 
donnerai moi-m£me avec bien du plaisir," said made- 
moiselle ; and leaving the room, she returned pre- 
sently with— oh ! Betsy ! such a machine ! On 
looking in the dictionary I found that I ought to 
have said '' lavage.** God bless you, Betsy. 

Your affectionate husband, 

Robert Snuffles. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" When a king of Babylon, as we are told, would 
have punished a courtier of his for loving a young 
lady of the blood royal, and far above his fortunes, 
ApoUonius in presence by all means persuaded to 
let him alone; for to love, and not enjoy, was a 
most unspeakable torment ; no tyrant could invent a 
like punishment : as a gnat at a candle, in a short 
time he would consume himself. ''* — Of this position 
the unhappy Louis Boivin presented at the present 
time a most perfect illustration. 

Convinced more and more every day, that his 
passion was despised and disregarded by the Com- 
tesse de Hauteville, yet more and more attracted 
towards her by those very high qualities which 
seemed in his eyes almost to justify her pride, he 
had lelt his health gradually fade away under the 

* Pfailostratus— in vitfi ejus, as cited in Burton on Melancholy. 
Mem. 4. Subs. 1. 

VOL. II. N 
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influence of his passion. His breath had become 
short and asthmatic ; his figure thin and emaciated ; 
the hectic of his cheek and the unnatural brilliance 
of his eye increased ominously and fearfully. A 
pensive melancholy tinged the expression of his 
features ;^ and though he reproached himself for what 
he could not help considering as a dereliction of his 
own principles in having loved a person so exalted 
above him in rank, he nevertheless continued to 
let his thoughts dwell and his wishes revert con«- 
stantly to this single object. Examples and warn- 
ings he could remember enough, to shew him the 
danger and the folly of the path he was pursuing. 
He meditated on the ill success of Addison with his 
countess*dowager. He pored upon the unfortunate 
attachment of Tasso to his Leonora: he remembered 
that to have presunt^ed to love the sister of a ducal 
house had been sufficient to entail the curse of 
melancholy on that bard for life. He looked around 
him, even at Paris, and there too, among the resi- 
dent English friends of Lord Fletcher, instances 
were not wanting of the bravest of the brave, and 
the most talented of the talented being left unre- 
warded and neglected too long by a jealous court, 
for the sole crime of having dared to love too 
loftily. 

In spite of all this — for when did love take 
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counsel either from admonitions or from experience? 
— ^poor Boivin continued to adore in secret and at 
a distance his heart's idol. Every evening, after 
leaving one of those republican meetings, which now 
demanded more than ever his attention, he was 
accustomed to walk round to the residence of his 
adored comtesse; and pacing up and down beneath 
her windows, to indulge the fervour of his reflec- 
tions, and the hope that she might yet be. one day 
his in a better and regenerated state of society. 

One evening he had gone alone as usual to 
survey the building which contained her, before re- 
tiring to his own repose, when, contrary to the 
universal practice, he observed t&at there was no 
light in any of the apartments of the whole house. 
Her bedroom, her sitting-room, the hall, the stair- 
ease, all were alike involved in utter darkness. The 
idea struck him that she must have quitted Paris. 
Now although the young enthusiast had not seen 
the object of his passion face to face for many 
weeks, nor even addressed her with a single word 
since the interview which we have recorded in the 
foregoing volume, he could not at all bear the idea 
of her being absent without his knowledge. 

After a sleepless night, he returned early the 
following morning to the spot, and ascertained from 
the sole remaining domestic, who was entrusted with 
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the care of the mansion, that he had been but too 
right in his conjecture. In reply to his inquiries 
he was informed, that the countess had in fact left 
her house for a period ; but whither she had flown, 
what was to be the duration of her absence, or what 
its object, no inducement which he could- offer to 
the servant could prevail on him to discover. 

Boivin left the house in utter dismay, and in 
the deepest despair. He hastened home to his own 
small apartment in the Rue St. Denis, where his 
surgical instruments and chemical preparations were 
growing dusty on their shelves, having long since 
been abandoned for other and more serious occu* 
pations. 

Arrived at the fourth story, he entered precipi- 
tately, took down a volume of the Girondist writer, 
Buzot,. from his book-case, and flung himself ex- 
hausted on the bed. He could not read : his thoughts 
reverted perpetually to his love; his deep, true, 
ardent, and yet unrequited love ; and from the sub- 
ject of his love they wandered again to the mode 
of his revenge. He resolved to plunge deeper and 
deeper still into the tide of revolution, and to relax 
no effort pr exertion, till not one stone should be 
left on another in the fabric of existing society. His 
belief in the purity, the virtues, and perfections of 
his countess were by no means staggered either by 
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her absence, or by any other circumstances which 
he had ever been 'able to collect respecting her. It 
Is questionable even whether any proof, short of 
ocular demonstration itself would have been able to 
shake his faith in her high and unblemished cha- 
racter. 

As the ardent disappointed lover now lay in 
restless fever upon his uncomfortable pallet, with 
an air of dejection and utter wretchedness about 
him, which was tenfold increased by the haggard 
emaciation of his frame, old Madame Boivin, his 
cross-grained and ill-tempered mother, entered the 
room; and, in her usual consolatory strain, began 
upbraiding him for all his own misfortunes, and 
attributing them, perhaps not entirely without jus- 
tice, to his own fault. Instead, however, of laying 
the blame to his mistaken enthusiasm, and false, 
because too sanguine views, she did not scruple to 
find the origin of all his calamities in his habit of 
associating with the English. 

'' Eh ! bien, Louis," she exclaimed as she en- 
tered, '' tu es souffrant; et tu Tas bien merite: did 
I not tell you that it would bring you into trouble? 
didn't I say all along that no good would come of 
your English lords and your Enghsh vagabonds? 
There's your work all neglected ; — ^nothing done — 
nothii^ attended to ! What good is it to have paid 
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all that I hare for your education ? — ^Th^re's the leg 
and arm yon brought home from the anatomy school 
for dissection : it's been lying on the table for the 
last ten days, tiU I couldn't bear it in the house 
any longer, and IVe flung it away/' 

" Diable ! qu'est-ce que tu dis la?" — ^interrupted 
Boivin, in an agony of alarm ; '^ that arm alone 
cost me five francs, and I wouldn't have had it 
thrown away for the world." 

" Well," continued the old woman, " then there's 
the child in a bottle, which you ought to have 
corked up properly long ago: it got so bad, that 
I haye been forced to pitch that too out of the 
window after the others." 

Boivin, who felt conscious that he had been 
guilty of inattention, in not haying hermetically 
sealed a preparation in spirits, to which his vixen 
of a mother alluded, made no reply. 

" Well, after that," continued she, " there are 
all your books, which are no use to you — ^you never 
read them now ; you've left off study ; you go walk- 
ing about the streets with this Monsieur Fletcher 
and his cursed English acquaintances, and you go 
to your clubs and your societies — ^and so I thought 
it would be of little or no use to keep a library 
any longer; so I've sold the set that used to hang 
over your bed's head, to buy myself a gown." 



«o 
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This was the finishiDg stroke of poor Louis 
Boivin's misery. The loss of the arm, the leg, and 
the embryo, he could havte borne ; but to find his 
private, his choice, and fevourite collection of books 
taken, from him, and worst of all, bartered for a 
tawdry trashy gown— this he could not bear; his 
Shelley and his Delphine ; his Lettres k Sophie, and 
his feminine Memoirs ; all his Epinays, and Espi- 
nasses; his Geoffrins> Deffands, and Chiitelets, to 
be trucked for a piece of old woman's finery ! 
There was horror in the idea; but Louis had too 
much respect, and even too much affection left fi>r 
his parent, to upbraid her; he made some sort of 
passing excuse for the apparent idleness of which 
he had been guilty, and raising himself with a 
sudden effort fi-om the bed, hastened again to the 
door. He sallied forth obce more, strung and pre- 
pared for any or every emergency ; ready to wade 
through good or evil to upset all existing institu- 
tions, and bring about the performance of his 
favourite theory of regenerating the world. He 
knew that Paris was ripe for revolt. He was con- 
scious of his own powers, and was well aware that 
he had his myrmidons ready, who, on the speaking 
of a single word of his, would be willing to meet 
death in the righteous cause. He took his course 
westward; intending to hear the current news of the 
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day; and should any sign present itself which seemed 
likely to offer an opportunity of letting loose the 
dements of civil commotion which he held in his 
control, he resolyed to resort instantly to his club, 
and give the signal at once for general revolt. He 
had not proceeded far along the Boulevards, before 
he perceived at a slight distance from him Lord 
Fletcher, who was in deep consultation with our 
friend Mr. Snuffles, just at the moment that Toe 
Barlow advancing from the opposite direction hap- 
pened to meet them. Barlow, of course, according 
io his custom, made a dead pause as he approached, 
and not taking his hat off his head, as Greoi^e the 
Fourth said of somebody, but taking his head out 
of his hat, seemed to look to Snuffles for an intro- 
duction, on the spot, to his noble companion. In 
this wish he was presently gratified, and turning 
round he continued his walk by the side of the two 
others as far as the point at which Louis Boivin 
met them. Here there was again a pause, and the 
eyes of some police who were attentively recon- 
noitering the movements of, at least, two of the 
company, now were earnestly directed upon all four 
of the party, as they stood for many minutes con- 
versing togiether upon the trbttoir. 

"And what news is there stirring to-day?" en- 
quired at length Louis Boivin, who had been too 
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much occupied in thinkiag of his countess and his 
lost books, to take as yet any very prominent part in 
the conversation. 

'' General Lamarque is dead^'* replied Fletcher, 
** but of course you must have heard that ah'eady/' 

Boiyin, however, amidst his other occupations of 
the morning, had not yet heard the rumour, and it 
now came upon him like a thunder clap. He smote 
his thigh with his right hand — ** Now," said he to 
himself, ''the time is come: now I have at length 
found the favourable moment which I have waited 
for so long in vain.'* Joy seemed to lighten over 
those features which had so lately been expressive 
only of suffering and chagrin, and hastily taking 
leave of his three companions, he turned quickly up 
a side street and disappeared. 

** Now is the time," said he again when he found 
himself alone, '' yes ! it is come at last ! The 
kindling of this great republican's funeral pile shall 
make a blaze, by the light of which despots shall 
read in bloody characters the just doom that awaits 
them ! hah ! said I in bloody characters ? I fear 
that it must come to that. Willingly would I re- 
nounce the imperious necessity which is imposed 
upon me. Willingly would I save the shedding of 
a single drop of my fellow creatures' gore ; but it 
cannot be ! The people will not enter into my views. 

n2 
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The popalace moat be pleased. We must throw his 
•op to Cerberus, the many-headed monster, whose 
faTOurite morsel is the head of an aristocrat ; for 
them, 'tout sentiment g6nereux est de Tenfantil- 
lage!'* Tis in vain that I seek to cajole them. 
Tis worse than useless my attempting to reason 
with them ; force, brute force, alone comes into play, 
and it is brute force which is now necessary for my 
purposes. Even the honest and well-meaning Sans- 
argent, even the unflinching and determined Boucher, 
my two aidecamps in my designs, the two men 
whose influence approaches, nearest my own with 
the people, even they do not understand me. I tell 
them that politics include the morality, the religion, 
the literature, and the education of a nation, and 
they answer me with demanding the life of Louis 
Philippe. I talk to them of compassion, of mercy, 
of patience, and of temporizing measures, and they 
remind me of the speech of Baron de Senneci to 
the States General some forty years ago, when he 
declared that the Tiers Etat could not be called the 
brethren of the other two orders, nor even sit with 
them in the same chamber, for that they were made 
of the common dust of the earth, and not of the 
porcelain clay of the aristocrats. And I feel, here 

* A remark of De Stael on Napoleon. 
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in my heart I feel, the truth of the words they utter, 
and I reproach myself for my timidity, even while 
I applaud the principles and scruples from which it 
proceeds. I feel the truth of what they say, because 
I know that my own happiness is prevented by this 
very distinction of ranks. To-day, yes, this very day, 
the fearful reality has been brought home to me 
with a tenfold force; she is gone — she has left 
Paris — ^she has avoided me — she spurns, and despises^ 
and rejects me — ^because, forsooth, I am not bom a 
noble ! O wise Boucher ! O excellent Sansargent ! 
would that I had but your nerve, your unscrupulous 
energy, your untemporizing courage ! If it arise even 
from stupidity, welcome rather stupidity itself, than 
that I should now fail in the execution of my well-laid 
plans. Why ! if I recede myself, others will step into 
my place, and the same results will happen, while 
others shall reap the glory. Sansargent himself is now 
waiting to supplant me — ^he is a favourite — ^he has 
many friends — no ! I will play the demagogue 
through unto the end for once, and then, welcome 
the quiet domestic hearth, and the kind kiss of 
conjugal affection i welcome, then, the stern repub-* 
lican virtues, and the blessings of total equality! 
To-night, or never, we must strike the blow;" and 
thus saying, Boivin hurried to Boucher's lodgings, 
where he presently indited upwards of a dozen. 
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letters, part of which were written in hieroglyphics 
unintelligible to the police ; these were sent off in 
different directions into the provinces ; partly to 
summon his partizans to Paris ; partly to provide for 
simultaneous risings in different and remote parts of 
the country. 



V 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The morning of the 6th of June had been fixed upon 
for the celebration of the funeral ceremony, which 
was to consign to earth the remains of Lamarque, 
that well-known leader of the republican party in 
Paris; who^ after sharing the brilliant fortunes of 
Napoleon in some of his most fortunate campaigns, 
became, after the restoration of the Bourbons, no less 
distinguished for his hatred of their government than 
he had previously been for his military successes. It 
was impossible that a more favourable opportunity 
should arise for the outbreaking of that plot which 
had so long been secretly preparing, with the conni- 
vance, indeed, and the cognizance of far loftier and 
more illustrious names, but under the more immediate 
superintendance of Louis Boivin. It was he who 
was entrusted with the minor arrangements and 
details of the manner in which the revolt should be 
first declared and afterwards carried on. The cus^ 
tom of addressing to the populace funeral orations in 
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honour of the deceased^ was to be taken advantage 
of in the first place, to excite by the most inflamma- 
tory addresses the minds of the people, and the 
bridge of Austerlitz had been fixed upon as the most 
convenient spot for this purpose, associated as it was 
with the recollection of Napoleon's glory and offering 
therefore a striking contrast to the timid and pacific 
policy which was pursued by the present government. 
In the course of the two or three days preceding the 
dth, Boivin had carefully distributed to each of the 
minor leaders of the conspiracy their allotted parts. 
He had caused to be made and given to the people 
numerous suits of the uniform of the national guard, 
in order that they might thus carry arms with less 
suspicion, and mingling with the crowd at certain 
filled and important posts, dictate what measures were 
to be pursued as occasion might arise. The. letters 
which he had sent to the provinces had been promptly 
answered, and bands of strangers and vagabonds, — 
men of wild, haggard, and ferocious aj^arance, 
whose persons the still watchful police of Paris were 
unacquainted with, began to be seen in the metropo- 
lis, like those obscene and ill-omened birds which are 
seldom visible except before a storm: ruffians and 
bludgeon-men from all quarters had flocked like ravens 
to the spoil. To these, the lowest but not least 
efficient agents in a scheme like this, bags of stones 
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and other missiles, stakes loaded with iron, and a few 
pikes were distributed; others were entrusted with 
fire-arms, which they were enjoined carefully to con- 
ceal till the word was given, and the gunpowder which 
had been secretly manufactured for so long a time by 
the exertions of Sansargent, and under the directions 
of Boivin himself, was now given out in small quan- 
tities, to be used as soon as the curtain should be 
withdrawn from the stage. The evening before the 
bursting of the gathered storm, was a season of un* 
ceasing exertion and unmitigated anxiety to the ring- 
leaders of the plot :-— each of them taking a separate 
quarter of Paris, they traversed the whole city, and 
visited every one of the innumerable clubs and asso* 
ciations, which were all leagued under different names, 
and with various ostensible and specious objects in 
this one grand design. There harangues were made 
by the different orators, which would not have sounded 
out of character if delivered by even a Carrier or a 
CoUot d'Herbois, in the greater revolution. There 
the insolence of the still undestroyed though weakened 
aristocracy; the intolerable despotism of the court; 
the attempts of the priests and Jesuits to regain their 
lost influence by the most contemptible and yet most 
insidious intrigues, was enlaiged upon and exag- 
gerated : even the assassination of a monarch was by 
some held up as the pinnacle of glory, and men were 
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schooled to become regicides. '' When the Italian 
Alfieri/' exclaimed one of these orators, " was told 
that Voltaire had written a tragedy called Brutus, he 
fell into a great passion, my friends, and declared 
that^the subject was too lofty for a French plebeian, 
who had subscribed himself, during twenty years, as 
gentleman in ordinary to the king ; and if, my friends, 
Alfieri, a foreigner and an aristocrat too, speaking as 
he dared to do in contempt of what he is pleased to 
call French plebeians, — ^if even he could feel his veins 
kindle with a noble enthusiasm at that lofty and glo- 
rious .theme, what shall I, a plebeian, a republican, 
and a Frenchman, say of the immortal slayer of 
Caesar 7 Can any word of mine add one leaf of laur 
rel to his imperishable chaplet ? Can any applause 
of ours make him more divine ? My friends, you all 
have read the pages of F6n61on ; F^nelon the good, 
the pious, the prudent ; himself a priest, the praised 
of priests, and the praiser of the priests. My friends, 
even this F6n61on scruples not to call kings Mes 
plus aveugles, et les plus malheureux de tons les 
hommes.'* And if, my friends, even Fen61on could 
call them so, by what name shall I, professing the 
same principles with yourselves, characterize the ac- 
cursed race of tyrants and oppressors ? Rather let 
the priests themselves, whose cause is in common 

* T^l^maque. Liv. 13. 
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with that of kings and corruptness, — ^rather let them 
be included also in the same desolation — let the altar 
and the throne alike be trampled under foot, for they 
alike have exalted themselves over the liberties of a 
virtuous and industrious people, and let us take from 
the great Diderot, as our motto, the precept which he 
deUvers to all free men : 

' Que ses mains ourdiraient les entrailles du pr^tre, 
Au d^&ut d'un cordon, pour 6trangler les rois/ ** 

Such were the strains which were addressed by 
some of the better read and better educated of the 
Cleons of Paris, on the eve of the memorable insur- 
rection of June. Others, of course, such as Sansar- 
gent and Boucher, were less learned and less orna- 
mental in their style, but far from being less decisive 
in the advice they communicated, or less acceptable 
to their hearers, from the coarseness and grossness 
with which they interlarded their harangues. Boivin 
himself spoke not at all. Whether it were that he 
really was too much occupied with the practical part 
of the plot, as in the distribution of arms and ammu- 
nition, or whether he availed himself of such excuse 
to avoid persuading the people to deeds of blood and 
acts of outrage, of which he could not but acknow- 
ledge the criminality, we know not : we are inclined 
to think the latter, for he stillretained, amid all his 
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conviction of the possibility of a republic in France, 
and all the enthusiasm with which he prosecuted 
such project, sufficient knowledge of the value of 
human life, and sufficient abhorrence of all violence, 
as an evil in itself, to inspire him with a strong reluc- 
tance to be the open advocate of wrong. Certain it 
is that on the above-mentioned evening he retired 
earlier than usual to the solitude of his own cham- 
ber — and there, probably, in the silence and stillness 
of that dark hour, he laboured to convince himself 
of the propriety of such measures by representing 
their necessity. He recalled to his mind all the 
celebrated arguments of Joseph de Maistre in justi- 
fication of what he calls the souffrances expiatoires 
of the early revolution, and perhaps he could not 
help confessing to himself, what he hardly would 
have allowed to others, that all these boasted reason- 
ings are nothing but sophisms, and must fall to the 
ground before the touch of truth and plain good 
sense. 

He revolved in his mind all those falsifying 
phrases and casuistical claptraps of that sanguinary 
epoch — ^the ** juste s6verit6," and the ^' salutaire 
massacre,'' and he asked himself if such severity 
had indeed been just, or such massacres really 
salutary. He recollected the affected appeals of 
the Terrorists to the '' tombes de leurs plus chers 
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parens, saintement homicides,'' such maxims as 
'' p^risse Tunivers, plutdt qu'mi principe!" and 
above all, '' la vertu, expiatrice de Feffusion du 
sang," and he felt dissatisfied with such false and 
flimsy ailments. He felt that it must ever be 
wrong to do evil that good may come. '' Oh! if 
our natures could be perfectible!" he repeated to 
himself, '^ if I could but convince myself really, 
and inwardly, and truly, that prouder and better 
destinies are reserved for the human race, and that 
the world will not always creep on in the same 
slimy, miry track, one generation treading ever in 
the unholy footsteps of its predecessor, if I could 
but once convince myself of this, I haply should 
shudder less fearfully at the plunge I am about to 
take ; and yet it is a bright and a glorious dream. 
It is sweet to have even imagined it. It is some 
poor consolation to have dared to hope such things. 
I am no Catiline, no Fiesco, no Thistlewood. I 
have not spent a riotous youth in spendthrift de* 
bauches, which render it necessary for me to bring 
on public ruin, in order to recruit my own impo- 
verished finances. I have no desire to see the effu- 
sion of one drop of blood. My aim is virtue. My 
hope, my justification, my dream, and my glory, is 
only virtue : the establishment, the extension, and 
the encouragement of universal excellence, public 
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and private, — ^the creation of a state of society in 
which there shall no more be tyrants nor slaves, no 
longer saints and sinners, no longer rich and poor — 
no more the weak and the strong! And this shall 
come to pass. To-morrow, with the dawn of day, 
I will gird on my buckler with courage, and grasp 
the sword with confidence— and if I die upon the 
field, what then? I am already doomed and marked 
by death to be his prey ere long. I feel in me 
even now the seeds of dissolution. What so great 
dijBTerence is it, if I add my poor weak body to the 
number of those who to-morrow must be slain? 
It is the best, though an unworthy offering, that I 
can make to the liberty of my native land, and 
thinking thus I shall die content. Perchance, too, 
I may thus be spared bitter disappointment, and a 
long survivorship amid the still redoubled mockeries 
of life. I would not wish to live to see the despot's 
flag wave once more in scornful triumph over my 
prostrate principles — and worse still, over the cold 
corpses of those whom I shall lead onward to the 
fray. I would not stay to hear the insulting shout 
of victorious custom and conventionality, lording it 
once more with bacchanalian festival, like Philip 
among the carcases of his victims, over the fall of a 
nation's liberties, and a nation's hopes ; and yefr,'^ — 
and here he paused — '' oh ! if I could live to see. 
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but for one short space of time, the success of the 
cause in which I am embarked, if I could be spared 
only long enough to espouse without the blighting 
solemnities of a priest's parade, my own, my pure, 
my spotless bride, then indeed I could die con^ 
tented after, and no lamentation or complaint should 
be heard from the lips of Louis Boivin, save that he 
has already wasted too much time, without having 
dared to strike.** 

Clear and bright in heaven the morning sun 
uprose with all the pomp and splendour of his 
summer beams, to look down upon a city which 
was presently to swim with blood. As soon as it 
was daylight, crowds of artizans and of the lowest 
populace of Paris were seen already grouped around 
the hotel of the veteran general, in the Rue St. 
Honor^. Long before ten o'clock, which was the 
hour appointed for the starting of the funeral pro- 
cession, the whole length of the street was entirely 
blockaded by an immense and countless multitude. 
The military escort, which had been commissioned 
to attend as a mark of honour to the deceased hero, 
as well as a protection against popular violence, 
were utterly inefficient, and could not even approach 
near the car on which the body had been laid. The 
soldiers seemed already marked out as the first and 
especial objects of the people's rage; they were 
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upbraided, pelted, and insulted, before even the 
march began. Seditious cries, the sound of the 
Carmagnoles, and the Marseillaise hymn, were heard 
from various points. Windows were broken, and 
lamps pulled down, the police were disarmed, and 
many of the shops openly plundered, as if to show 
the determined spirit of defiance, long before suffi- 
cient order was established to permit the moving of 
the procession. 

It was noon before the horses were at last taken 
from the funeral car, and a number of the lowest 
rabble attaching themselves to it instead, dragged 
it along with shouts, and songs, and imprecations, 
resembling rather a bacchanalian orgy, than the sad 
and silent ceremonial of the dead. 

Although the destined place of interment was 
to be Lamarque's native vills^ of St. Sev^r, and 
consequently the proper route lay by the Place de 
la Bastile, and so out of Paris, it seemed arranged 
by a preconcerted plan, that the procession should 
be led through the Place Vend6me, in order, as they 
said, to salute the trophied column of Lamarque's 
great idol and master. Napoleon, in the centre of 
that noble square. Here no inconsiderable tumult 
was made in front of the h6tel, which forms the 
head*quarters of the staff of the garrison of Paris, 
on account of some hesitation which was displayed 
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before any military honours were paid to the body 
of the general as the procession passed. Thus the 
people were rendered every minute more irritable 
and excited: and from hence they were led round 
by the circuitous route of the Boulevards to the 
Place de la Bastile and the Pont d'Austerlitz, 
where^ as soon as appropriate speeches had been 
delivered, and in spite of La Fayette's admonitions 
to disperse, the regular fray began. A preconcerted 
signal was given, a blood-red flag was unfolded, 
displaying in large characters the words ^' Liberty 
or death.'' Muskets and pistols became visible 
suddenly in a thousand hands. Sabres were bran- 
dished s^inst the military, and the dragoons, who 
endeavoured to sweep the square, were met by a 
shout of determined resistance, and a volley of fire- 
arms. Barricades were instantly erected along the 
Boulevards, at intervals, and across every street 
The paving stones were taken up, and carried to the 
tops of the houses. The gunsmiths' shops were, 
ransacked, and the mob had already possession of 
a powder magazine. Boucher and Sansargent were 
covered with blood, and Boivin, still heading sue* 
cessive charges, vied with them in prowess beyond 
his strength, as the night closed in. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Then it was, as the mantle of darkness fell over the 
towDi that the honx)r of the scene increased tenfold. 
Then uprose to heaven the proud shout of popular 
defiance, the bitter imprecation on the soldiery, and 
occasionally the cry of the wounded man in his 
death agony. Then flashed through the shade the 
blaze of the musketry, and the occasional flames of 
some citizen's peaceful dwelling, sacrificed purposely 
by the mob on account of the known political tenets 
of its possessor: and then, more dread than all, 
amid the startled stillness of the night, could be 
heard from far the booming roar of the red artillery. 
As the wheels of the cannon thundered through the 
streets, on their way to the scene of action, Paris 
seemed to groan and shake beneath their heavyweight; 
and as the artillery was brought in greater numbers 
to bear upon the people, they increased their activity 
in piling up omnibuses and waggons, with heaps 
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of stones and other obstacles, to arrest the fearful 
ruin which it scattered. 

It was now that Boucher, having performed in 
the course of the day incredible feats of prowess, 
seeing on one spot the tide of the battle recede on 
4;he popular side, mounted on the side of a waggon 
which formed the very front of the principal bar- 
ri^re ; and taking his hat from, his head, wared it 
round on high to encourage the people, and boldly 
cheered them on. 

"Courage! citoyens!"— were the words upon 
his lips — ^he knew no danger, and he felt no fear; 
when a ball from one of the cannon of the troops 
struck him on the left shoulder, and so shattered 
his arm, that it was left hanging almost by a single 
sinew. Wrenching his fractured arm off deliberately 
with his remaining one, he hurled it up on high 
into the air, shouted out once more — " Viye la 
republique ! "—and falling backwards, expired. 

His death seemed to be a signal for fresh courage 
and a renewal of spirit on the part of the people. 
Once more they returned to the charge ; and forcing 
the lines of the soldiery, compelled them to retire. 
Along the line of the boulevards the combat was 
kept up in various directions, and fresh barri^res 
were formed. In .the mean time fresh relays of 
military kept pouring on all sides into Paris, from 
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St. Gennain, from Vensailles, fit>m St Denis :— on, 
OD they came, fonned in the streets, and poured 
again and again their volleys into the people. The 
slaughter was terrific. 

Not on the three celebrated days which expelled 
a dynasty, and ]daced the crown on the brows of ^ 

Louis Philippe, had the carnage been so great as 
on this single eTeniog* Upwards of three hundred 
of the regiments of the line alone were returned as 
killed or badly wounded, and the loss of the mu- 
nicipal and national guards was immense; but the 
people, who had no artillery, and were constantly 
mowed down- by the incessant fire of their well* 
disciplined adversaries — the people sufiered dread- 
fuUy. 

It was past midnight, and they still sustained the 
unequal conflict manfuUy ; . when a single English 
chariot was observed approadiing through one of the 
smaller streets in which the battle raged, just as the 
people were constructing a fresh barrier, which, had 
the carriage arrived but a few minutes later, would 
have stopped its further progress. Necessity seemed 
to lend a dim sort of justice to the measures of the 
people* The carriage was stopped, the horses taken 
out, and the vehicle itself immediately drawn up, 
along with all other passing conveyances of every 
description, to .fill a vacant gap in the still half- 
formed barricade. 

i 
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Just as a noble-looking young Englishman de- 
scended with a firm step from the voiture, and gazed 
uround him on the scenei a cry arose of— 

*' Boivin! Boivin en avantJ — Courage, cama- 
rades! — suivons le jeune Cimon!" — The ear of the 
Englishman seemed to catch the name with surprise, 
and to listen to it attentively; and then casting his 
eyes round with a still more searching survey than 
before, he appeared to scrutinize the faces of all the 
ferocious looking figures round him, as if seeking to 
identify some one : — it was Richard Bazancourt 
looking for his brother, Lord Fletcher. 

Just arrived on his route from England, and 
entering Paris under all the imposing grandeur of 
this midnight scene, he had heard far off on the 
road the roar of the cannon, and marked the corus- 
cations of light from a distance, as he advanced ; 
but now, as he caught the name of Boivin, repeated 
by a hundred voices, as one of the leaders in this 
fearful fray, he dreaded lest his brother too, a$ the 
friend and patron of the young republican, might 
have been led to join the ranks of the insurrectionists. 
He left his carriage, from necessity, under the care 
of his servant; and making the best of his way 
through the blockaded and encumbered avenues, he 
arrived at last with difficulty at the Bedford Hotel, 
and from thence proceeded again, with a quick and 
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anxious step^ to the lodging of his brother. Here 
his apprehensions were not exactly confirmed^ but 
diverted rather into a different channel. He found 
that his brother had been arrested on suspicion in 
the course of the eventful night. 

On that evening the arrests in Paris were un- 
numbered and innumerable. Every person to whom 
a shadow of suspicion could in any way attach, 
from his associates or otherwise, was committed for 
the time to the charge of the police. Lord Fletcher 
had already sent a note to the concierge of his hotel, 
mentioning the place where he had been confined, 
requesting to have his violin and some of De Beriot's 
last airs sent to him forthwith; and also desiring, 
that in case of his brother's arrival, he should in- 
stantly be made acquainted with his position. 

In the mean time the combat, which had now 
for so many hours been unequally waged in the 
streets, could not much longer be continued. The 
people, among whom the men of July were emi- 
nently distinguished, were not this time destined to 
succeed. The superior discipline and disposition of 
the troops was the only impediment, however, to 
their repeating on this occasion the triumph of 1830. 
It was in vain that Boivin, hoarse, and faint, and 
exhausted with the too great fatigues of the eventful 
day, still called to the people to rally in the name 
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of liberty. It was ia vain that the names of Aris- 
tides DumoQt and Themistocles Crozier were repeated 
as spell-words to the champions of freedom. They 
began about three o'clock, in the morning of the 
sixth, to waver, and to disperse. The barricades 
bad in numerous places be^i forced ; and the rabble, 
retreating from one post to another, as fresh troops 
poured in upon them, became scattered far and 
wide over the town. 

It was broad daylight already, when Louis Boivin, 
convinced that the cause was now entirely desperate, 
found himself with a small body of brave supporters, 
who had gradually receded, and yet kept up a 
constant fire upon a party pf military in pursuit, 
in the vicinity of the Place du Louvre. A sudden 
thought struck him, for he knew well the vicinity ; 
and although he feared not death, yet, at a moment 
like the present, the hope of defeating the object 
of his pursuers seemed of more importance than any 
other point. 

It may be necessary to remark, that in Paris the 
bouses of the sage-femmes, to which we have already 
made allusion, are universally exempted from the 
domiciliary visits of the police. This is in some 
measure requisite from the nature of the lodgings 
which they supply; their inmates are women, and 
only women, who resort thither for the purpose of 
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aecresy, and for whom, therefore, the goTermnent 
only shows a very delicate consideration, in thu^ 
extending over them the shield and shelter of the 
law. True it is, however, that even in the stom^iest 
times, when houses that would seem the least open 
to suspicion in Paris, have been subjected to the 
severest scrutiny, the habitations of the sage-femmes 
have been altogether spared from search, and as 
Boivin recollected that he was in the immediiate 
vicinity of one of these, he made a sudden rush 
round the neighbouring comer, darted through the 
open porte coch^re, and up the stairs of the lodging- 
house, and ringing violently at the bell, was jNne- 
sently admitted by the kind-hearted and charitable 
old lady of the house, who, with all the other house- 
holds of the metropolis, was wide awake on that 
night of panic and alaim. Here then Louis Boivin 
staggered into a room, and fell, exhausted and faint 
with fatigue, and still more with disappointment, 
upon a sofa, which was ready to receive him. The 
soldiers in pursuit either had lost sight of him, or 
were led in another direction by the course taken 
by his less fortunate companions : or, perhaps, 
respecting the sanctity of the house, which was 
like a city of refuge to the Israelites of old, they 
passed on without venturing to assail so sacred a 
retreat. 
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Be this as it may, we must leave our friend 
Louis Boivin for a few short hours, in order to 
relate what had occurred in the mean time to the 
no less suspected, though far less implicated, Lord 
Fletcher. The first thing, as soon as it was day, 
ihat Richard Bazancourt did, was to visit the British 
embassy, seek an interview with the ambassador 
v^ himself, and cause the instant release of Lord 
Fletcher in the name of the British government, as 
an English subject, to be demanded. This was 
without much difficulty conceded, as, at an early 
hour on the morning of the sixth, the streets had 
assumed a tolerably tranquil appearance, and there 
seemed no further danger to be apprehended from 
the ebullitions of the beaten republicans. Lord 
Fletcher was released from his captivity, and accom- 
panied his brother and deUverer to his lodgings, 
where, before they had time to enter into any further 
explanations on either side, he found two notes 
already waiting his perusal from the two unfortu- 
nate Englishmen, Mr. Snuffles and Mr. Toe Bar- 
low, who had both of them been arrested by reason 
of their having been seen in company with such 
suspected characters as Lord Fletcher and Louis 
Boivin, on the Boulevards, a few days back. 

This was bad enough, even for poor Snuffles, 
who declared, '^ that it was most nefariously wicked, 
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and most acaadaloiisly tbominable; that it would 
be oiost detrimeiitally injurioasi and most hurtfolly 
defttractiTe to his professional reputation and prac- 
tice;*' and who was only consoled by the refloction, 
that he had at any rate been kept out of danger by 
arresty and perhaps saved from being shot by a 
Jacobin; but Toe Barlow never forgave it: — ^it ap- 
peared to wound him more deeply than can be con- 
ceived--to have thus been entrapped, forsooth, by 
his acquaintance with a lord! He never spoke to 
Mr. Snuffles again^ and even to Lord Fletcher he 
maintained a greater coolness than he had ever yet 
been known to exhibit towards any member of the 
aristocracy. He seemed to think himself ruined 
and undone for ever ; first, by the contamination of 
having been locked up in a prison, and secondly, 
by having been suspected of republicanism. He 
hung his head— his spirits were gone — ^he left Paris 
for change of scene, and he is believed to have 
died shortly after of an illness brought on by his 
chagrin* 

But one other visit remained for Lord Fletcher 
to make in company with his brother — ^this was to 
Louis Boivin, who, considering it would be dangerous 
for him to appear till the storm had more blown 
over, wrote to Fletcher to specify the place of his 
retreat, and to request that he would pay him a 
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visit. Lord Fletcher^ considerably amused by the 
coincidence of his friend's hiding-place being in the 
same house which contained his own favourite 
Plympe, during the continuance of tier present 
delicate situation^ told Richard Bazancouit that 
he was delighted, as he should now have an oppor* 
tunity of presenting him, both to the lady of his 
love, and the friend of his bosom, at once. The 
two brothers accordingly repaired together to the 
Place du Louvre: they ascended the staircase, and 
were admitted. Louis Boivin, looking paler and 
more delicate than ever, advanced with a quick 
and feverish step to proffer them his hand. Just at 
that very moment, whilst they were yet upon the 
landing, on which the doors of all the apartments 
opened in common. Lord Fletcher, eager to display 
the beauty of his conquest to his brother, and acting 
in defiance of the established rules of the house, 
according to which female lodgers are secreted with 
the utmost precaution, opened the door of her room, 
and taking her by the hand, led her out into the 
passage, to be presented to Richard Bazancourt. — 
" Here is my Olympe," he exclaimed, as he led 
her triumphantly forth, '^ old Snuffles has already 
settled a fortune on the little Olympe in prospect, 
and I hope she will be une vraie fiUe de sa belle 
maman." Louis Boivin looked wildly on the fea'- 
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tures of the lady that entered, glanced but once 
upon the too visible outline of her figure, and ex- 
claiming firantidy the words ^^ C'est elle ! c'est ma 
Comteese!" sunk utterly insensible and apparently 
lifeless on the floor. 
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